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Combined Glee Clubs and Orchestras of the John Marshall and Thomas Jefferson High Schools, 
of Richmond, presenting a program at The Mosque, March 5, 1938, under the direc- 
tion of Walter C. Mercer, Director of Music in the public schools of 
Richmond. This program was broadcast over the NBC 
Red Network, including 120 stations. 
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MR, 


having fae oe my Creyherund tp 


“When our big Greyhound Super-Coach paused at 
that Indian trading post, I thought J was the only 
photo fiend within a war-whoop of the place. Was 
my face red when up pops old Chief Ump-Ump- 
Wah, and snaps his super F:2 candid camera at my 
startled countenance! I'll bet the whole reservation 
will double up laughing when they see ¢hat one!” 


Seriously, a Greyhound bus trip invites just such 
thrilling surprises. It is packed with unique and 
pleasant incidents that you don’t seem to find, trav- 
eling any other way. There’s adventure, discovery 
—but with all the rough edges taken off. 

Picture yourself having fun on a Greyhound trip 
—now, later this spring, or this summer... for 
Greyhound is an every-season transportation, with 


healthful heat on cool days, fresh natural ventilation 
in warm weather, smooth riding always. 


And isn’t it fortunate that the best way to see 
America costs less! Greyhound fares are 25% to 
65% lower than rates for other types of travel! 


Low-Cost Spring Vacations ! 
Go by Greyhound Super-Coach ... back home, to 


visit friends, or to some sunny resort... for your 
Spring Vacation or your Easter week-end. Get a 
foretaste of the pleasant scenic travel you'll enjoy 
on a longer trip this summer. Remember, you can 
go three miles by Greyhound at the cost of driving 
a small car just one mile! 





—l The a 
[GREYHOUND | 





THIS BRINGS PICTORIAL BOOKLETS, FULL TRIP INFORMATION 
Just write on the line below the place or places you’re planning to visit this spring or 
summer. Then mail this coupon to the Greyhound Travel Bureau, 412 East Broad Street, 
Richmond, Va., for a bright pictorial travel booklet, also low rates and suggested routes. 








Information on trip to: 





Name 


Address 
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ENGLISH ACTIVITIES 


A NEW TYPE OF ELEMENTARY TEXTBOOKS 
IN CLOSE HARMONY WITH 
THE REPORT OF THE CURRICULUM COMMISSION 
NATIONAL COUNCIL OF TEACHERS OF ENGLISH 


Notable Authorship 


W. WILBUR HATFIELD, Editor of The English Journal, Head of the English Department, Chicago Teachers College, 
and Chairman of the Curriculum Commission, National Council of Teachers of English; E. E. LEWIS, widely known 
specialist in public school work, and Professor of Education, Ohio State University; and several other authors ac- 


tively engaged in teaching. 


The Philosophy of this Series 


In this latest series, as in this authoritative Report, the emphasis is on English in social situations within the experi- 
ence of pupils. The series is distinguished by simplicity. It teaches a few fundamental things thoroughly. It is 
based on the philosophy that all children need two things—(1) motivation and (2) guidance; that pupils need to pur- 
pose, to plan, to execute, to appraise, and to repeat this four-fold process over and over again in varied thought-provok- 
ing exercises. For these goals it provides purposeful activities. It integrates English with other school subjects and 
with pupils’ experiences in and out of school. The activities of each unit present interesting problems that challenge so- 
lution. The mechanics of expression are kept separate from expressional activities. Throughout, there are abundant 


diagnostic and maintenance tests. 


For further information, write 


AMERICAN BOOK COMPANY 


New York Cincinnati Chicago 
300 Pike Street 
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EDITORIAL COMMENT... 


THE 1938 SESSION OF THE 
LEGISLATURE 


The Three-Point Unified Program 


The 1938 session of the Legislature adjourned 
March 12. a matter of history 
and statutory law. 


Its acts are now 
It was an orderly, hard-work- 
ing, conservative body dealing with many perplex- 
ing problems of legislation. In the final jam, 
many important bills scheduled to be enacted into 
law when the Legislature met in January got no 
further than the committees to which they were 
assigned. Out of 870 bills placed in the hopper 
only 463 came through the legislative grind and 
were enacted into law. 

The Three-Point Unified Program of education 
got jostled in the jam of other legislation and came 
out far short of its original form, but enough of 
the program was secured to count as a step forward 
toward the ultimate accomplishment of the ends of 
the Three-Point Program at the next session of the 
Legislature in 1940. 

This is about what happened, taking point by 
point. 

Point 1. A 
State’s contribution to teachers’ salaries of $720 per 


nine months’ school term and the 
teacher unit. 

Governor Peery put into his budget $700,000 for 
this purpose and Governor Price added $300,000, 
making a total of $1,000,000 per year increase in the 
State school This amount we are told will 
insure State funds to be 
stepped up from an average of $454 to $500 per 
Under this 
plan teachers will receive at least an extra month’s 


fund. 
teachers’ salaries from 


year for a nine months’ school term. 


salary where an eight months’ term has heretofore 
prevailed with a very slight additional increase in 
monthly pay. 

Point 2. An actuarially sound retirement law for 
teachers. 

The bill covering this point was not introduced 
until the last day for the introduction of bills in 
order that a companion tax bill might go along with 


it to provide funds for its support. This latter bill 
was promptly killed in the Finance Committee of 
the House. A motion was made to discharge the 
Appropriations Committee of the House from con- 
sideration of the retirement bill and bring it out on 
the floor for consideration. ‘This motion prevailed 
by a vote of 49 to 37. It was then necessary to 
dispense with the constitutional reading of the bill 
in order to bring it to a vote on its merit. The mo- 
tion to dispense with the constitutional reading of 
the bill failed by two votes to receive the four-fifths 
required. So this is as far as the retirement bill 
got. 

It is heartening, however, to know that the Legis- 
lature continues to recognize the State’s obligation 
to the 1,200 or more teachers now on the retired list 
by placing in the budget the sum of $220,000 per 
year which will pay the full annuities to these 
teachers for the next two years. 
ing to know that both the House of Delegates and 
the Senate at the last hours of the session unani- 
mously passed a resolution requesting Governor 
Price to place in his next budget a sufficient 
which to sound retirement 
We are told that it is prac- 
tically assured that the next session of the General 


It is also encourag- 


sum with finance a 


law for teachers. 
Assembly will enact a sound retirement law for 
teachers. 

Point 3. Textbooks furnished public school chil- 
dren at the expense of the State. 

Covering this point, bills were introduced simul- 
taneously in the House and in the Senate early in 
The bill is still sleeping in slumber 
rooms of the respective committees to which it was 
However, another bill was passed and 


the session. 


assigned. 
signed by the Governor requiring school boards to 
provide all school children with textbooks at whole- 
sale cost. This will compel local school authorities 
to find the necessary funds for this purpose. 

This briefly is what happened to the Three-Point 
Unified Program for the improvement of the public 
schools. As one leading editor in the State puts it, 
“No single point of the program was adopted”. 
However, important ground work was laid for the 
ultimate attainment of the goal at the next session 
of the Legislature. 
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DR. LUTHER A. RICHMAN, STATE 
SUPERVISOR OF MUSIC 


This issue of the Journal is devoted especially to 
the subject of music in the public schools. Music 
has never been officially recognized as a subject to 
be taught in the public schools of Virginia until 
about a year ago when the State Board of Educa- 
tion recommended that an item be included in the 
State budget to cover the salary of a State super- 
visor of music. This was the official act that made 
music one of the required public school subjects. 
During the past decade or more, a number of ef- 
forts have been made to get the State Board of Edu- 
cation to put a State supervisor on the staff of the 
Department of Education. Committees represent- 
ing the music teachers in the State have waited upon 
the State Board of Education many times to urge 
the appointment of a State supervisor of music 
but no action was taken until two years ago when 
the State Superintendent of Public Instruction was 
directed to recommenda suitable person for this 
position. 

Accordingly Dr. Sidney B. Hall combed the en- 
tire country to find the proper person to take charge 
of this difficult work. He finally invited Dr. 
Luther A. Richman, of the Cincinnati Conserva- 
tory of Music, to come to Virginia for a conference. 
Dr. Hall suggested that Dr. Richman make a tour 
of the State to confer with the leading music teachers 
and to attend some of the music festivals during the 
summer of 1936 before he made a decision as to 
whether or not he wanted to accept the position. He 
was present at the folk music festival held on the 
summit of White Top Mountain near Abingdon. In 
the late summer Dr. Richman notified Dr. Hall 
that he would accept the position. 

In the fall of 1936, Dr. Richman came to Vir- 
ginia to take up the work as State supervisor of 
music. Since then he has spent most of his time 
in the field attending teachers’ meetings in the coun- 
ties and holding personal conferences with elemen- 
tary supervisors, teachers, and principals. In the 
course of a few months he ingratiated himself into 
the hearts and minds of the school people to such 
an extent as to enlist the universal respect and ap- 
preciation for more music in the public schools on 
all levels. He went into the classrooms and sang 
songs with the children that brought a happy re- 
sponse from them. This is the supreme test of a 
genuine leader in this field. He goes about his 
work with an abandon and with a lack of show and 


with simplicity that is contagious and intoxicating. 

Dr. Richman by training, experience, and per- 
sonality is completely equipped to supervise and 
direct music instruction in the schools. He is 
familiar and is at home in all the levels of music 
instruction from folk songs to grand opera. He 
stimulates enthusiasm in music wherever he goes. 
He is a master in the art of directing choruses, or- 
chestras, in fact, all types of musical forms. He 
has a trained voice and sings well some of the 
operatic arias. 

We do not recall a single instance where a man 
has in so short a time endeared himself so com- 
pletely to the school people of the entire State as 
Dr. Richman. He is the right man in the right 
place. 





SCHOOL ADMINISTRATORS AT 
ALTANTIC CITY 

Attendance at the sixty-eighth annual conven- 
tion of the American Association of School Admin- 
istrators, February 26-March 3, at Atlantic City, 
New Jersey, reached a new high of 12,600, about 
200 more than were present at New Orleans meet- 
ing last winter which had the largest attendance up 
to that time. The convention discussed such prob- 
lems as Federal Aid to Schools, International Re- 
lations and General Educational Policies. There 
were over 500 speakers on the various programs. 

There were some unique features of entertain- 
ment. Among these was the motion picture of 
“The River”, a dramatic documentary film portray- 
ing the natural loss of resources in the Mississippi 
Valley. ‘The Northern Lights’, a brilliantly ex- 
ecuted ice carnival, attracted a large number of 
visitors at the convention. There were over 100 
scheduled breakfasts, luncheons, and dinners held 
throughout the convention. The largest attendance 
was at the Friendship Dinner when 2,300 members 
of the Association sat down to roast turkey. The 
Department of Elementary School Principals fea- 
tured the one-hundredth anniversary of the Mc- 
Guffey readers in a reproduction of “Ye Olde Time 
School”, Earnest Horn, of the University of Iowa, 
impersonated the beloved school master of the nine- 
teenth century. 

There must have been something like 150 Vir- 
ginians in attendance at this Atlantic City meeting. 
There were 114 at the Virginia Breakfast which is 
the largest number we have ever had on that occa- 


sion. 
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RADIO PROGRAMS 

Elsewhere in this issue of the Journal will be 
found a page of educational radio programs for the 
month of April. The range of these programs is 
wide and varied. We would be interested in hear- 
ing from the schools proper in the State as to 
whether these programs are useable and appropriate. 
A post card could bring in this information and it 
would assist very much in determining whether or 
not to continue this service from month to month. 
May we hear from teachers and school officials? 





MADISON COUNTY TEACHERS 
DINNER MEETING 


Speaking before the teachers of Madison County, 
the members of the board of supervisors, and school 
officials at a dinner February 22, Dr. John L. Manahan, 
Dean of the Department of Education of the University 
of Virginia, stressed the need for trained leadership in 
our present-day living. Commenting on some of our 
current local and foreign problems, Dr. Manahan said, 
“Trained leadership will tell the story. Even in a 
single county or a single community trained leader- 
ship is the determining factor in the social future of 
the people.” 

Dr. Manahan remarked on the splendid leadership 
and coéperation as exemplified in this meeting of teach- 
ers and educational and civic leaders, remarking 
that no better evidence could be found of what could 
be accomplished in Madison County through such co- 
operation. 

“If trained leaders are te be sent out from our 
schools both citizens and teachers must look at every 
problem, not from a personal standpoint but as to 
what will be best for these pupils who will go out as 
our ambassadors as citizens of the State, the nation, 
and of the world. Investments in educating our 
youth,” said Dr. Manahan, “are investments that will 
bring dividends second to none, social dividends in 
the form of an improved society.” 

J. W. Miller, president of the Madison County Teach- 
ers Association, served as toastmaster of the dinner. 
President Miller presented Lucy A. Davis, principal 
of the Criglersville High School, who paid tribute to 
Superintendent A. W. Yowell. Superintendent Yowell, 
who has served as superintendent of Madison County 
for seventeen years, traced the growth of the schools of 
Madison County for the last two decades. Superintend- 
ent Yowell commended the work of separate individ- 
uals in the county as well as the help received from 
the instructional and civic groups. 

Margaret House, teacher of Oak Park School, pro- 
posed a toast to Miss Willie Savage, elementary super- 
visor, who in response expressed her appreciation of 
the enthusiasm and codperation of the teacher group 
in carrying out the school program. 

Richard Willis, assistant principal of the Madison 


High School, gave recognition of the services of the 
county school board. John R. Clore, chairman of 
the board, commented on the increased efficiency of 
the schools and the resulting effects on the citizens 
of the county. Mr. Clore has served on the school 
board for twenty-two years. 

Norman Carpenter, principal of Oak Park School, 
expressed sincere appreciation of the services of the 
county board of supervisors in the educational pro- 
gram. Chairman Edward E. Chapman spoke of the 
earnest attempts on the part of the county supervisors 
to act for the best interests of education and face- 
tiously referred to the ability of Superintendent Yowell 
to find ways and means of promoting the schools. 

Committees headed by Lucy A. Davis, Louise 
Renalds, and Lillian Flippo arranged the dinner, as- 
sisted by the Madison Home Demonstration Club. 
Dinner music was furnished by Charlotte and Mary 
Lacy under the direction of Kathleen Lillard. 





The children of Mt. Hermon one-room school in 
Shenandoah County built African grass huts accord- 
ing to the primitive method of home building. They 
got their idea from a study of “Bombo’s Land”. They 
did this during their play-time on the school grounds 
and the project formed an integral part of their play 
life through the year. 





Grass Hut 


When the huts are damaged by rain, wind or storm, 
like the primitive man whose life they are imitating, 
the children set to work to repair them. The huts are 
constantly being altered both inside and out as further 
information is secured. 

This one-room school has a radio, a reed organ, a 
good library, reading corner, and a workshop. This 
year the children have written to and received letters 
from Germany, England, Canada, and all parts of the 
United States. 

The school has had a diphtheria clinic in which every 
child has been immunized against diphtheria. The 
children are all vaccinated against smallpox and the 
school is planning a dental clinic for the late spring 
and is working hard on correction of several other 
physical defects. The teacher is Norman Kelly, Mt. 
Jackson, Virginia. 
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FOLLOWING UP AMELIA HIGH 


SCHOOL GRADUATES 

The Amelia High School has sent out a form letter 
to each of the colleges and universities where the 
Amelica graduates are enroled, asking for full infor- 
mation about these students’ work and the kind of 
record they are making. The business colleges are 
included. 

A very hearty response has been received and in 
nearly every instance the student has a good record. 

After these records have been received from the 
colleges, a newspaper write-up is made for each group 
of students and this write-up is sent to the five news- 
papers covering the Amelia territory. 

Each week the newspapers carry an article covering 
the students in some one college. 

The Amelia graduates are enroled in nearly every 
college in the State, and in the University of Okla- 
homa, State Teachers College at Kalamazoo, Michigan, 
and the University of Detroit. 

These articles, one each week, are eagerly read by 
the students at the school, the parents of the students, 
the pupils at the Amelia High School, and the people 
of the community. 





LIBRARY INTEREST IN 
WYTHE COUNTY 


Great interest in the public schools has been demon- 
strated by the Wythe County Branch of the American 
Association of University Women. The organization 
gave thirty dollars to the County school board as the 
initial sum used in securing two State-Aid Libraries. 

The books were selected by a committee in confer- 
ence with Bertha Brockenbrough, rural supervisor. 
Eight sets of books were ordered; six for the white 
schools and two for the colored schools. The books 
were placed in portable cases which were furnished by 
the school board. When not in use the books are kept 
in the supervisor’s office. Teachers, who are especially 
in need of books, may call for them and keep them in 
their schools as long as they think necessary. 

Special mention is due in this connection to Mrs. 
M. S. Sanders, whose generosity has led her to lend 
a set of personal copies for use in the schools in the 
same way. KATY FRIEL SANDERS. 

Dean William F. Russell, of Teachers College, Co- 
lumbia University, speaking to the New York Bankers 
Association, called upon the American bankers to sup- 
port the schools so that they could combat the enemy 
within the gates by a new more ex- 
tensive education, a perfected education, just as they 
would support West Point and Annapolis and vote 
appropriations for an increased navy and build bat- 
tleships and airplanes to protect us from the enemy 
without the gates. He says the great need today in 
education is longer school terms, intelligent teachers, 
proper curriculum, wise school boards and a complete 
support by our communities, and in particular our 
bankers, to protect ourselves from the enemy within. 


education, a 
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BOOKS TO READ 


Books for young children—to age eight 


Animals of the Bible, illustrated by Dorothy Lathrop. 
Stokes. $2.00. Black and white illustrations of the 
animals connected with various events in the Bible’s 
story accompany the brief selections made by Helen 
D. Fish from the St. James version. 

David, illustrated by Elizabeth Orton Jones. Mac- 
millan. $1.75. Pictures make another story from the 
Bible—that of the young David, appealing to the “read 
to” age. 

The Restless Robin, by Marjorie Flack. Houghton. 
$1.50. After a long journey from their winter home to 
New Hampshire, Cock Robin and his mate build their 
nest and feed their babies. Simple text makes the 
book suitable for those who are just beginning to read. 
Pictures and bird calls given in bars of music make it 
interesting to all ages. 


Books for middle-aged children—eight 
to twelve 

Alice-All-by-Herself, by Elizabeth Coatsworth. Mac- 
millan. $2.00. A present-day story of ten-year-old Alice 
and her friends in Damariscotte, Maine. 

Secret of the Rosewood Boz, by Helen Fuller Orton. 
Stokes. $1.50. Pioneering in the 1880’s, as experienced 
by the King family who left New York State for a 
new home in Michigan. The last twenty miles of the 
journey they traveled by horse and buggy and it was 
on this last part that Grandmother lost her hat box. 
How it was finally found makes an interesting story. 

On Jungle Trails, by Frank Buck. Sch. Ed. World 
Book Co. 96c. Trade Ed. Stokes. $1.75. Tales of ad- 
venture encountered in the jungles of Southeastern 
Asia while catching a wide variety of wild animals 
to bring back alive for the zoos of the United States. 
Good reading material for older boys with reading 
difficulties. 


Books for older boys and girls—twelve 
to sixteen 

Antarctic Icebreakers, by Lorene K. Fox. Doubleday, 
Doran & Co. $2.50. A thrilling and authentic record 
of the exploration of the Antarctic from the discovery 
by a Dutch privateer in 1599 to the present day. Among 
the explorers who have challenged cold and danger 
in the far south are Scott, Shackleton, Amundsen, 
Mawson, Byrd and Ellsworth. 

Life Long Ago, by Carroll Lane Fenton. Reynal & 
Hitchcock. $3.50. The book tells of fossil hunting and 
the development of animals from the simple one- 
cell amoeba to the complex birds. Each geological 
period is described and the characteristics of plant and 
animal life and the fossils of the period are discussed. 

Susan of the Green Mountains, by Genevieve May 
Fox. Little, Brown & Co. $2.00. This is a good story 
of a girl of pioneer days who lived in the Hampshire 
Grants and was made a captain of the famous Green 
Mountain Boys by Colonel Ethan Allen. 
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VIRGINIANS AT ATLANTIC CITY 


The following were present at the Virginia Break- 
fast in the Claridge Hotel, March 1, 1938, meeting of 
the American Association of School Administrators, 
National Education Association: 


Cornelia Adair, Richmond 

Fred M. Alexander, Richmond 
Marie E. Alexander, Harrisonburg 
George G. Anderton, Saluda 

Katy V. Anthony, Richmond 

Sue Ayres, Manassas 

R. E. Barber, New York City 
Mrs. Mary M. Bartlett, Newark, N. J. 
A. L. Bennett, Covington 

Idella R. Berry, Newport News 
Ada R. Bierbower, Blackstone 

W. C. Blakey, Columbus, O. 

Mrs. W. C. Blakey, Columbus, O. 
H. Blankinship, Clifton Forge 

R. W. Bobbitt, Keysville 

Mrs. Louise E. Broaddus, Richmond 
Lynette M. Brock, Heathsville 
Haynes H. Bruce, Pulaski 

Rawls Byrd, Williamsburg 
Pauline Camper, Farmville 

Omer Carmichael, Lynchburg 
Harriett Chase, Washington, D. C. 
Walter H. Cheatham, Richmond 
Carolyn Cogbill, Farmville 

Bessie Coleman, New York City 
M. L. Combs, Fredericksburg 
Roland E. Cook, Salem 

F. W. Cox, Princess Anne 

Frank L. Crone, Richmond 
Crawford C. Crouch, Richmond 
John H. Crowgey, Wytheville 

A. G. Cummings, Bedford 

Mrs. A. G. Cummings, Bedford 
D. N. Davidson, Orange 

Elsie A. Davis, Fairfax 

Hazel Davis, Washington, D. C. 
Jack M. Davis, Richmond 

Irma C. Dickenson, Roanoke 

Mary Dinwiddie, Harrisonburg 
George Dunn, Swarthmore, Pa. 
Louise A. Dyer, Roanoke 

Jane Eliason, Harrisonburg 

J. C. Elliott, Blackstone 

Henry G. Ellis, Petersburg 
William C. Ferguson, Yonkers, N. Y. 
Mrs. Margaret H. Forbes, Richmond 
T. D. Foster, Waverly 

Mrs. T. D. Foster, Waverly 

A. C. Gilkeson, Staunton 

Rexie S. Gill, Montross 

C. B. Givens, Richmond 

B. Clifford Goode, Richmond 

E. S. H. Greene, Chester 

Florence Hale, Darien, Conn. 





Dr. Sidney B. Hall, Richmond 

Anne Harrison, Hampton 

Arthur L. Hart, New York City 
Lawrence H. Hart, Washington, D. C. 
Jessie P. Haynes, Richmond 

C. J. Heatwole, Richmond 

Mrs. Louise Burgess Herndon, Richmond 
Ernest Hesse, Yonkers-on-Hudson, N. Y. 
Eva L. Hewitt, Richmond 

Mary Clay Hiner, Farmville 

Lucy Mason Holt, Norfolk 

Harry A. Hunt, Portsmouth 

James Hurst, Norfolk 

E. Lucile Jennings, Farmville 

R. C. Jennings, Waynesboro 

G. L. H. Johnson, Danville 

James G. Johnson, Charlottesville 
Mrs. Edith B. Joynes, Norfolk 

R. L. Lacy, Halifax 

Mrs. Marguerite A. Lawrence, Roanoke 
R. V. Long, Richmond 

A. J. MacElroy, Rockville Centre, N. Y. 
W. F. Marmon, Richmond 

T. J. McIlwaine, Farmville 

H. M. McManaway, Staunton 

D. E. MceQuilkin, Roanoke 

Anne E. Moncure, Stafford 

R. C. Mottley, Roanoke 

Mildred E. Neale, Bealeton 

Robert M. Newton, Hampton 

Forbes H. Norris, Richmond 

George A. Peek, Norfolk 

Mary E. Pennell, New York City 

D. W. Peters, East Radford 

Garland R. Quarles, Winchester 
Jeannette M. Rahja, New York City 
C. C. Renick, Plainfield, N. J. 

W. Gregory Rennolds, Center Cross 
Theodore B. Rodgers, New York City 
John Alex Rorer, Charlottesville 
Joseph H, Saunders, Newport News 
W. A. Scarborough, Dinwiddie 

Cc. C. Shelburne, Christiansburg 

L. F. Shelburne, Staunton 

J. P. Snead, Fork Union 

Wilson E. Somers, North Emporia 
Bertha W. Starritt, Roanoke 

Eliza Stickley, Richmond 

Mason Stratton, Atlantic City, N. J. 
J. H. T. Sutherland, Clintwood 

Ruth Thompson, Harrisonburg 

Alvin L. Thoms, Richmond 

R. M. Tisinger, Phoenix, Ariz. 

P. C. Williams, Powhatan 

R. M. Williams, Driver 

T. C. Williams, Alexandria 

Pauline Brooks Williamson, New York City 
W. T. Woodson, Fairfax 

A. W. Yowell, Madison 
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House of Delegates Recorded Vote—March 7, 1938 


Ist. Motion to discharge the Appropriations Committee from further consideration of the teachers’ retire- 


the way to a vote on the merits of the bill. 
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2nd motion. For-54, Against-15, 


vote necessary. 


Not Voting-31. 


RS ee 
Lewis, Gordon 
Litton, Scott 


Louderback, C. C.___-_-- 


mous, a ©. 6.2.62 
a ee ne 
Massenbure, G. A. .........-- 
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mauner, F. P.....- 


Moncure, F. P. .....--- i 
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Poindexter, E. H.--_--_-- 
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Smith, V. C._-- 
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Taylor, E. J. aces 
Thompson, H. C.__-_~_- 
Triplett, L. L. 
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Comment In the Nation 


THE GLOBE—A TEACHING TOOL 

Teaching children to use globes effectively in 
geographic study involves the developing of an 
understanding of the specific function of the globe 
and of the ability to read distinctive facts which 
globes give directly and indirectly. The specific 
function of the globe is to show the relation of any 
part of the earth’s surface to the whole. From the 
globe such destinctive facts as the following may 
be read: 

(1) Approximate distance and direction of any 
region on the globe from the equator, (2) approxi- 
mate length (from north to south) of any region, 
its width (from east to west), and its approximate 
size, (3) direction and approximate distance of any 
point on the earth’s surface from any other point, 
(4) approximate distance, in degrees, of any place 
on the earth’s surface from the prime meridian. 
From the above facts shown on the globe, the fol- 
lowing information may be inferred: (1) approxi- 
mate lengths of days, sun paths, noon shadows at 
any given place, (2) approximate length and time 
of occurrence of seasons (winter, summer), (3) 
noon time of any place as compared with noon time 
on the prime meridian. Furthermore, the children 
should be able to apply such distinctive facts when 
needed in explaining human activities in a region 
and should form the habit of thinking of any region 
in terms of the relationships between human activi- 
ties and those natural conditions resulting from the 
location of the region in a specific part of the earth. 

—Connecticut Teacher, February, 1938. 


TRENDS IN ELEMENTARY 
SCHOOL POPULATION 

Elementary school enrolment trends up to 1930 
corresponded quite closely with population growth. 
From 1870 to 1922 both showed rapid gains. 
From 1922 to 1930 increases in enrolment were 
somewhat less pronounced, but there were still im- 
portant increases at the upper grade levels. Be- 
tween 1930 and 1932, however, elementary school 
while the total population 
growth continued, although with less rapidity. In 
this two-year period the total elementary school en- 
rolment declined by 143,173 children. By 1934 
there were 370,383 fewer than in 1932, and by 1936 
there were 372,476 fewer than in 1934. The de- 


enrolment decreased 


crease from 1930 to 1932 was 0.7 per cent; from 
1932 to 1934, 1.8 per cent; from 1934 to 1936, 1.8 
per cent; and from 1930 to 1936, 4.2 per cent. 


Up to 1934 the decreases occurred in the first 
five elementary grades while the sixth and each suc- 
ceeding grade made annual gains. These decreases, 
however, will creep on up through the grades as the 
years pass. It has been stated that in the year 1935 
more pupils were graduated from the elementary 
schools than ever had been before or ever will be 
again. There was a smaller number of children 
to enter first grade from 1930 to 1935 than from 
1920 to 1925. It is predicted that 5 per cent fewer 
children between the ages of six and nine will be 
found in 1940 than there were in 1930. Thus, the 
accumulated effect of steady decreases in child pop- 
ulation will be found in all grades soon. Indeed, 
by 1936 the total elementary and secondary enrol- 
ment showed a decrease of 67,000 below the 1935 
peak. 

—Research Bulletin—N. E. A., January, 1938. 


ART FOR THE CHILD’S SAKE 


Art is the eternal fitness of things, expressed or 
yet to be expressed. If you will accept this idea, 
then I would maintain that art is one of the most 
vital mediums in our educational program for de- 
veloping happy personalities. If we can attain as 
an objective and an outcome happy, social and well- 
informed individual living a life of appreciation of 
the art values in his personal appearance, his home, 
his community and the world about him, we shall 
not have taught in vain. 

The old conception of art was canvas, paints, 
palettes, brushes, and a genius—a person whose 
days verged on a hermit’s life, painting for art’s 
sake; we acknowledge that this type has its place. 

In our schools today art is taught for the child’s 
sake and as a medium through which the child 
grows and develops in appreciation of line, color, 
space and harmony, not only in that which he creates 
but also in the environment in which he finds him- 
self. I like to think of art as the eternal fitness of 
things; then art becomes a social, physical, intel- 
lectual and emotional attitude of mind. 


Teacher, 


—EpMuUND B. FLoyp in Connecticut 
February, 1938. 
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RURAL AND URBAN SHIFTINGS 

At the close of the Revolutionary War the United 
States had no town with as many as 50,000 in- 
habitants. In 1790, when the first 
taken, there were only six cities having a popula- 
tion of 8,000 or more, containing, in the aggre- 
gate, 3.3 per cent of the total population of the 
country. In 1930 there were 1,208 incorporated 
places having a population of 8,000 or more, and 


census Was 


their aggregate population represented 49.1 per cent 
of the total. Since 1880 “urban” population has 
been counted as persons living in cities and other 
incorporated places having 2,500 inhabitants or 
more. This classification thus considers as “rural” 
all population living in villages of less than 2,500 
persons or in the open country. Urban population, 
so defined, increased from 28.6 per cent of the total 
in 1880 to 56.2 per cent in 1930, while rural popula- 
tion decreased from 71.4 per cent of the total in 
1880 to 43.8 per cent in 1930. 


—Research Bulletin—N. E. A., January, 1938. 


PUBLIC SCHOOL MUSIC, 1838-1938 
Public school music started officially in Boston 
in 1838 after eight years of persistent agitation to 
have children taught music in school by public au- 
taught in the juvenile 


had 


thority as they were being 


choirs (children’s singing schools) which 


sprung up in and about Boston under the leadership 


of Lowell Mason and other singing school teachers. 
Once started in Boston, public school music by pub- 
lic authority soon spread to other major cities, such 
as Buffalo, Pittsburgh, Cincinnati, Chicago, Cleve- 
land, San Francisco, St. Louis, and Philadelphia, 
as well as to smaller cities and towns, the total num- 
ber at the close of the Civil War being about 150. 
But even after that period, the popular music teach- 
ing agency in the majority of American communities 
was the singing school; it gradually disappeared, 
however, with the resistless spread of music teach- 
ing in the public schools. The 
handed over to the public schools its teachers and 
methods, this relationship constituting what we may 


singing school 


regard as the first period of school music. 

As we look back over the century, we see clearly 
that from a beginning decidedly lukewarm in com- 
munity support public school music has come to be 
looked upon as a great national asset, a foundation 
upon which to build the American musical culture 
of the future. 

—Music Educators Journal, February, 1938. 
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MUSIC IN OUR SCHOOLS 


There has been a marked advancement made in 
instruction in our schools in 


Orchestras, bands and 


instrumental music 
recent years. small en- 
sembles are becoming a necessary part of the music 
curriculum from the elementary grades through high 
schools. Good teamwork is as essential in these 
playing groups as it is in any game in the athletic 
program. 

In order properly to develop and build our bal- 
anced orchestras in junior and senior high schools it 
is very necessary to lay the foundation in our grade 
schools. 

In the first and second grades of practically every 
school, children gain musical experience in plaving 
in the rhythm band. By this means they develop a 
feeling for rhythm and learn to perform on the 
percussion instruments. They acquire judgment in 
selecting instruments most appropriate for certain 
phrases and they begin to have a feeling for mood 
and form. This is one of the mediums through 
which children of the first grade learn to express 
themselves rhythmically in an expressive, graceful 
manner, thus gaining poise and self-confidence. 

After the rhythm band experience we find many 
of these children showing a desire to play an or- 
chestral instrument. ‘There is no reason why the 
second grade child cannot begin the study of violin, 
clarinet, flute, cello, or trumpet. The child should 
be allowed to grow in musical skill in playing an 
instrument along with the development in the vocal 
work in the schoolroom. Instruction may be ob- 
tained through class work or private instruction. 

It need 


not be one of symphonic proportions in its beginning. 


Every school should have an orchestra. 


It may not be a balanced instrumentation, but with 
the wealth of suitable material now on the market 
for all combinations of instruments, one should not 
now hesitate to make a beginning in ensemble play- 
ing. Interest will grow if the work is properly 
guided and made attractive, and the music teacher 
can do much toward encouraging children to select 
instruments which are needed for good symphonic 
results. By careful planning, a creditable, bal- 
anced orchestra may be developed in a few years’ 
time. If these groups are properly organized and 
carefully taught in the lower grades, the junior and 
senior orchestras will improve, growing in numbers 
and in better instrumentation. 


—Texas Outlook, February, 1938. 
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Buying Educational Service 


E as a people believe in public education 
and we believe in educating all the children 


of all the people. We believe in education 
so firmly and so completely that we are willing to 
tax ourselves in order to maintain an efficient sys- 
tem of public education. 

In 1933-34, we spent for all purposes $1,940,- 
000,000 for public elementary and secondary edu- 
cation; that is, we bought educational service to 
that amount that year. We did this out of a na- 
tional income of $50,174,000,000. About 60 per 
cent of this enormous sum was used to employ 871,- 
000 teachers to direct the learning of 26 million 
young people enroled in our elementary and second- 
ary schools that year. This sounds like an ex- 
travagant investment, but, when we analyze it, the 
expenditure is very modest and very inadequate for 
the task. In order to express ourselves in terms that 
fall within our ability to comprehend, let us ask 
how much educational service did we buy in 1934 
for the individual child. To get the answer to this 
question, we simply divide our total expenditure, 
$1,940,000,000 by our total enrolment, 26,434,193. 
This gives us a per capita expenditure based on en- 
rolment of $73.40. If we will divide $73.40 by 365 
days, we get 20 cents per day. In other words, we 
spent 20 cents a day for the education of the in- 
dividual child in 1934. We spend about that 
amount today. 

How much do we spend per day per pupil for 
instruction alone, for teaching? The average salary 
of all the teachers for 1934 was $1,227. The aver- 
age enrolment per teacher was 30.4 pupils. Divid- 
ing the average salary by the average enrolment 
gives the per capita cost of instruction, which is in 
this case $40.36. That is, we buy $40.36 worth of 
teaching service for each child enroled in our pub- 
lic elementary and secondary schools. 

How much do we pay these 871,000 teachers per 
day per hour? As already stated, we pay them an 
This gives a 


annual average salary of $1,227. 


F. B. FITZPATRICK 
State Teachers College, Radford 


daily wage of $3.36, or an hourly wage of 48 cents, 
counting 7 hours per day. Unskilled labor draws 
about the same wage. 

If we take the school year as the basis of our 
reasoning, however, our expenditure shows up a 
little bit better. The average school year of 1934 
was 171.6 days. This gives $7.15 as the average 
daily wage of our teachers and $1.02 for each teach- 
ing hour, counting 7 hours for the school day. 


Rural Education in United States 


When we consider rural education, our invest- 
ment is far less commendable and praiseworthy. 
In 1934, our enrolment in public rural schools was 
13 million, just half our total enrolment. Of the 
13 million, 4,635,147 were enroled in one and two- 
room schools. Two-fifths of all rural teachers are 
employed in these two types of schools. In 1934, 
there were 213,484 public schools in the United 
States; 138,542 of these were one-room schools. 
Twenty-four thousand were two-room schools. Al- 
together it took 187,822 teachers to man these two 
types of rural schools. We paid the one-room 
teacher an annual salary of $517 and the two-room 
teacher an average salary of $620. The average 
salary of all rural teachers was just $787, which is 
about the salary of unskilled labor. The average 
salary of city teachers was $1,735. Using average 
daily attendance as a basis, we pay only $53.31 for 
the education of a rural child per year and $92.68 
for the education of an urban child. This is 15 
cents per day per pupil for rural children and 25 
cents per day per pupil for urban children. 

When we consider the one-room teacher alone, we 
pay her $517 for 161 days of service. This is $3.21 
per teaching day, 46 cents per hour, or 11 cents per 
pupil per day. When we consider all rural teachers, 
we pay an average wage of $4.88 per teaching day, 
or 69 cents per hour, or 17 cents per pupil per teach- 
ing day. In other words, the United States is paying 





17 cents per day for the instruction of a rural child 
and 29 cents per day for the instruction of an urban 
child; yet she is obligated to the rural child for his 
education to the same extent that she is obligated to 
the urban child. Children born and reared in the 
country should have opportunities to grow and de- 
velop in no sense inferior to the opportunities be- 
longing to urban children. Since half our pupils 
are rural, the welfare of our nation, its growth and 
development, depends as much upon good rural 
schools as upon good urban schools. 

Rural people should actively support the Har- 
rison-Black-Fletcher Bill now pending in the Con- 
gress. This provides for an appropriation of $100,- 
000,000 from the federal treasury each year to the 
states. It also provides an annual increase until the 
appropriation reaches $300,000,000. This will 
mean on an average about $6,000,000 increase of 
school funds for each state. With this increase in 
school funds the states will be able to provide op- 
portunities for rural children more nearly equal to 
the opportunities of urban children. 


Virginia 

When we consider Virginia, our educational in- 
vestment is less commendable and praiseworthy than 
the investment of the United States as a whole. 
Last year, 1936, we enroled 592,088 pupils and ex- 
pended for current expenses, inclusive of capital 
outlay and debt service, $23,859,371.61. This gives 
us a per capita expenditure based on enrolment of 
$40.30, which is $33.00 less than the average for 
the United States. New York spends $124 for each 
child enroled. With this expenditure, 23 millions, 
we employed 16,727 teachers and paid them an 
average salary of $807 for 169 days of service. 
This means that Virginia is paying her teachers on 
an average 68 cents per teaching hour, or 14 cents 
per pupil per teaching day. The United States as a 
whole is paying on an average 23 cents per pupil per 
day and paying her teachers $1.02 per teaching 
hour. In average annual salary of teachers, super- 
visors, and principals, Virginia ranks 34; in cost 
per pupil in average daily attendance she ranks 40. 


Rural Education in Virginia 
In a study of rural education of Virginia during 
the past summer at the Radford State Teachers Col- 
lege involving 153 rural schools, the results show 
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that the salaries of rural teachers are still distress- 
ingly low. They show that there was no increase 
in salaries for the year 1936-37. The average 
salary for last session was about $532. The year 
before, the average, as shown by a similar study, 
was $538. According to these two studies there has 
been a slight drop in the salaries of rural teachers. 
It is certainly safe to conclude from these figures 
that the salaries of rural teachers for the past ses- 
sion were about the same as for the previous session. 

As compared with the salaries of urban teachers, 
the salaries of rural teachers fall far below. The 
average salary for urban teachers in Virginia is 
$1,179. This is not too much, but it is twice the 
salary of rural teachers. ‘The average salary for 
the State as a whole is $807. This is $275 over 
the average salary of rural teachers. The average 
wage of girls in our factories is something like $700 
a year. 

What is and what will be the result of such an 
unjust policy? The result is obvious; even our best 
graduates are going into knitting mills, rayon 
plants, shirt factories, and other kinds of occupa- 
tions. This trend will grow stronger and stronger 
as we raise the standards for teaching and as other 
occupations increase their appeal as they will in- 
evitably do. It is growing increasingly difficult day 
by day for division superintendents to fill their 
schools with really efficient teachers. 


Low per Capita Expenditure for Instruction 

According to the study mentioned above, we are 
paying $14.77 per year for the instruction of a 
rural child. We get this by dividing $532 by 36, 
the average enrolment for rural teachers. If we 
will then divide the $14.77 by 162, average school 
term in days for rural schools, we get a per capita 
cost of nine cents per day per pupil. The average 
for the United States as a whole is thirty-five cents 
per day per pupil. This is four times what we are 
paying for the instruction of a rural child in a one- 
In other words, we seem satisfied to 
pay rural teachers forty-eight cents an hour for 
guiding the growth and development of thirty-six 
children seven hours a day for 162 days. 


room school. 


Stating 
it another way, we seem satisfied and contented to 
pay rural teachers for a highly technical service less 
wage than the federal government and industry pay 
the unskilled laborer. 
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DEPARTMENT OF 


SECONDARY SCHOOL PRINCIPALS 


Conducted by L. F. ADDINGTON 
Principal, High School, Wise 








High School Music 


IGH school music should be a continuation 
of a well defined elementary school music 
program. 

Most of us are. still far from attaining those fine 
objectives in music outlined in the revised course 
of study for the elementary schools of Virginia. 
Teachers are everywhere cognizant of the vital, 
stimulating and inspiring effect of music in,the ele- 
mentary school program but the school day will 
never be long enough to satisfy many children, or 
teachers either, with the musical opportunities in a 
school day without sacrificing the proverbial three 
ey 

Presuming, however, that children in the grades 
have learned to appreciate and enjoy music and 
have attained a fair acquaintance with notes, time, 
keys and rhythm, it is natural that many of them 
should want advanced courses in music in the high 
school. It is recognized as a beneficial socializing 
agency and makes for poise and culture. No other 
subject is any better calculated to prepare for good 
citizenship or more helpful in combating strikes, 
riots, mobs and wars. It should have its place, and 
does, in the curriculum of the progressive secondary 
school. 

It should be elective for credits toward gradua- 
tion and, under the proper supervision of the State 
Department, credit should be given for outside work 
done under private teachers. This is already being 
done in many schools and is the aim of many others. 
I realize that most teachers advocate making their 
subjects required in the high school curriculum be- 
cause each one thinks his the most important. If 
all such recommendations were accepted, the high 
school day would be at least twelve hours long with 
no room for elective subjects, but those who have 
learned in their grade school program to appreciate 
the value of music in their lives should not have to 
get their high school music in thirty minute periods 
borrowed from an indignant mathematics teacher on 
Tuesdays and an irate English teacher on Thurs- 


PAUL SAUNIER 
Supervisor of Music, Henrico County 


days. There should be a definite period for music, 
not begrudged merely because music is recreational 
and stimulating. Because it is mot dull does not 
mean that it is not educationally and morally worth 
while. Precisely because it is stimulating and vital 
it is valuable as a subject to be taught in the making 
of good citizens. 

There are severai classes of children who combine 
to create the demand for music courses which are 
becoming more and more recognized as a necessity 
in a well balanced education. 

(1) The first and largest of these groups is the 
general listeners who will be the music con- 
sumers of the future. 
never be expert performers vocally or on a 
musical instrument, but by their participation 
in and their cultivated taste for the best in 
music they will become exponents of harmon) 
and cooperation in their homes and everyday 
living and will naturally join that class of 
people who stand for the best in a community 
life. This group is most important. We must 
be constantly aware that the aim of the school 
is to carry over into the homes of the com- 
munity, to enrich the child’s present out-of- 
school life and to lift the level of discrimina- 
tion in the community. We have producers 
and consumers in music just as well as in 
other more tangible commodities, and the rais 
ing of the standard of appreciation and de- 
mand of the consumer are of the first im- 
portance. 

(2) The second large group who seek the high 
school music course is made up of those who 
will take up music as an avocation. Thou- 
sands of the prominent men and women of to- 
day in the professions and in business find in 
music, as they produce it themselves on vari- 
ous instruments of their selection, a stimulat 


They will perhaps 
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ing recreation. They are good, and many 
times very excellent, performers and musi- 
cians, who admit the beneficial recreational 
value of music in their lives, and many of 
them look back with gratitude to the musical 
training of their public school days. Too 
many others look back and say, “Oh, if they 
had only taught music where I went to 
school”, 

(3) Another important group who will seek high 
school music, and with whom, in fact, it 
should be compulsory, includes those who in- 
tend to be public school teachers. A_ well 
grounded foundation in music in the high 
school will prepare this group to receive the 
advanced work in music teaching methods of- 
fered by the teachers’ colleges and so defi- 
nitely necessary today as a part of the equip- 
ment of a good elementary school teacher. 

(4) Then the smallest but important group who 
intend to follow music as a profession should 
certainly be given preparation toward the 
higher schools of music just as much as those 
who elect to go to business colleges or other 
professional schools. Music theory, elemen- 

tary harmony, history and _ appreciation 

learned during high school days seem to 

“stick” better than work studied later, as 

most older persons can testify. These ear- 

nest students who look toward a profession 
thus early deserve every opportunity to gain 
knowledge for it. 

In high schools where music courses are begun 
“from the ground” without previous elementary 
school training a different procedure is necessary. 

If such a course be elective and credited, the 
number of enrolees for it will depend greatly on the 
personality, enthusiasm, and inspirational power of 
the music teacher. Rudiments of music can be made 
incredibly dull and the receptiveness, desire to 
learn, and ambition of a beginner in music can 
easily be stifled and killed by an unsympathetic ap- 
proach, 

From the first grade through the elementary 
grades the aim constantly has been to make music 
a pleasant experience, a spontaneous expression of 
mood, an inspiration and a recreation coupled with 
a painless injection of facts and mechanics of music, 
progressively designed to create and increase the 
desire to learn to participate and to improve. 
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Even though the high school child may be older, 
the same principles should be applied but in a more 
concentrated form toward the end that, after one 
year of such work, the class should be ready and 
able to enter the regular high school class in music 
taking up elementary harmony and sight singing. 

Also, a high school class of beginners in music, 
who have not grown up with an experience of par- 
ticipation in music, will be much more difficult to 
rouse to a point of expression than children who 
have become used to using their voices and respond- 
ing to moods in music through work in the grades. 

Almost any high school class will sit passively 
interested through a listening lesson in music, but 
to rouse them to participation and expression and 
to overcome the self-consciousness and reticence 
which have often become too well grounded in those 
children with no music program in the grades re- 
quires a delicate art and subtle technique on the 
part of the music teacher. 

Again and again we hear: “It all depends on 
the teacher” which is nowhere more true than in a 
music course. Moderr methods have done much 
to increase the pleasure of learning music but there 
is still some work required on the part of the pupil. 
To make him learn and like it is still an art. 

One of the greatest and most valuable features of 
high school music, whether in the school with 
credited music courses or not, is the opportunity of 
those who wish to do so to participate in public 
By that I mean Glee Club work, 
with opportunities to go out occasionally to sing be- 


performances. 


fore the public and to participate periodically in 
the State Festivals, there to work against and im- 
prove their own record and standard and to hear 
others comparatively; and choral groups, both mixed 
and male and female choruses, with opportunities 
to sing before the student body and other groups; 
and the operetta work, which gives the performer a 
taste of the thrill of singing and acting at the same 
time, thus to further appreciate the work of opera 
stars. 

These high school operettas are of incalculable 
value and almost any high school where there is a 
teacher who has some musical knowledge. and a lot 
of energy can “put one on” with more or less suc- 
cess. Every attempt, however poor and inefficient 
it may seem to an expert, gives something of value 
in experience to those who take part. The operetta 
properly organized in a fairly large school gives so 
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many different children opportunities for construc- 
tive work that it may be said to be the most im- 
portant experience of the year. Science classes can 
participate in creating lighting and other effects; 
home economics classes can work on the costum- 
ing; business classes and those who are interested 
in raising money for athletics and other necessities 
can gain valuable experience in devising ways and 
means for selling enough tickets by advertising, 
programs, and posters; dramatics classes, dancing 
groups and singing groups all may cooperate to- 
ward making a high school operetta a success. The 
delegation of many different responsibilities to many 
different children benefits a large number through 
the experience, and lastly, but not at all the least 
of the benefits to the school, is the drawing to- 
gether of the community for a common purpose, 
that of seeing the children do their parts. Those 
children who have been taking lessons on various 
musical instruments should be given a chance to 
work in, or between the acts of, an operetta if pos- 
sible and the benefit that some advanced piano 
pupil may derive from accompanying rehearsals, if 
not the complete performance, is inestimable. These 
operetta productions, especially in a school with- 
out credited music and definite music periods, will 
of course require some juggling and shaving of 
time from various other classes in order to get in 
the rehearsals but the enthusiasm which can be 
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created and the recreational value, in the real sense 
of the word, will more than compensate in readier 
and more willing application to required work, and 
the end more than justifies the means when viewed 
in the broader and progressive aim of education in 
the program of today. 


The larger schools where orchestra and band 
leaders and equipment can be bought are of course 
envied by the smaller schools, but until such a 
course can be accomplished, the smaller schools can 
encourage whatever combinations of instruments are 
available. Participation in any kind of group musi- 
cal activity is to be encouraged and while some com- 
binations of instruments may seem most unusual 
to those accustomed to well-balanced ensembles, the 
experience and thrill of playing together is what 
gives the thrill of accomplishment and satisfaction 
to the participants. If pleasure has been satisfied 
and power gained, appreciation will grow, and with 
growth of appreciation will come the desire for more 
learning and skill in the accomplishment of which 
the child will develop poise, confidence and cultural 
understanding. “Since music is one form of ideal- 
ized experience, through it the child will grow into 
that fuller, richer life which is the objective of all 
education. The ideal environment for such growth 
will be found in activities that are integrated with 
the life he is living, here and now.” 





Approaches To Rural 
School Music 
program in many rural schools, the following 


5 questions are awaiting answers: What can be 
done to give music its rightful place in rural educa- 
tion? Who are the key people that must assist us 
in establishing this program in the rural schools? 
Is music education too expensive to be practical in 
a rural situation? Who shall carry on this music 
work? What are some of the needs of these schools 
in so far as essential equipment is concerned? 
What can be done about rural music and who are 
the key people involved? First, the rural com- 


INCE music is not a part of the instructional 


munities should be made aware of the desirability 
of regular music instruction in their schools. 


No 


LUTHER A. RICHMAN 
State Supervisor of Music 


educational program that does not take the com- 
munity into its confidence and have its whole- 
hearted support is going any place. Information 
concerning the advantages of a school music pro- 
gram can be brought to the attention of the com- 
munity through the Parent-Teachers Associations, 
the Women’s Clubs, Churches, Service Clubs, Fed- 
erated Music Clubs, newspapers, radios, state 
teachers’ associations, state music teachers’ groups, 
and other organizations. An interested person in 
the community, preferably a teacher who can do 
something with the music in a school, can do more 
by a demonstration of the children’s actual partici- 
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pation in 4 musical program than all the speeches 
on record. A skilled demonstrated music lesson 
at a Parent-Teacher’s meeting is another very favor- 
able way to bring this work to a community’s at- 
tention. 

Second, music must be brought to the attention of 
the school administrators, both local and state, in- 
cluding school boards, principals, superintendents, 
and heads of institutions of higher learning. Many 
administrators are sadly in need of information con- 
cerning the possibilities of the fine arts in an in- 
structional program. Unfortunately, many admin- 
istrators have never had a course in any of the fine 
arts in all their educational career. These school 
people are not opposed to music in the curriculum, 
but in many cases are totally unaware of the con- 
tribution that music may make in a school situation. 
School administrators are responsible for the growth 
of the children under their supervision. Would 
they ignore music in their schools if they realized 
what music has to offer to the intellectual, physi- 
cal, spiritual, emotional, and social growth of the 
child? I have found these administrators genuinely 
interested in the growth of the child and ready and 
willing to assist with our music work when we make 
them aware of the possibilities involved in a rich 
and meaningful program of music. 

Third, we must have the elementary teachers with 
us in this venture if we are going to bring music 
into the lives of the school children. It is the re- 
sponsibility of the elementary teacher to teach music 
in her situation. It is our hope that she will be pro- 
vided with the guidance of adequate music super- 
vision, but we do not feel that it is desirable that 
she be deprived of the opportunities which are hers 
in presenting the music work. ‘Teachers in serv- 
ice need a program of music training made avail- 
able for them. It is up to us to show them how 
music can make their instruction more vivid and 
more interesting and how it can help them with 
their problems in the schoolroom. All teachers can 
do something to bring music into the lives of the 
children under their instruction. Our task is to 
assist the teacher in presenting her music to the best 
advantage. We can help her with a rhythmic ap- 
proach to music, with a song approach, with the ap- 
proach using a phonograph with selected record- 
ings of present interest to the children, and in many 
other ways. Let us do what we can to give the 
teacher a feeling of success with the music work in 
her room. It is amazing how much can be accom- 


plished with a musical program in a schoolroom 
when the teacher becomes aware of the things that 
she can do with music, regardless of her special 
aptitudes or talents for music. 

Fourth, a richer and more practical course of 
school music should be made available by our in- 
stitutions of higher learning to the end that our 
future teachers will come to the schoolrooms 
equipped to teach the music work along with the 
other phases of instruction. 

Fifth, we also need better trained music teachers. 
They must know both music and children. They 
must be prepared to take children where they find 
them musically and lead them to an understanding 
and appreciation of the works of the master com- 
posers. Our teachers must have a philosophy that 
stresses music for all children, encouraging the 
talented but giving generously of their time to the 
great mass of children who are all potential lovers 
of music. The aim of these music teachers should 
be to turn out a group of musical amateurs who 
are capable of enjoying music and producing it 
artistically. Music as a profession should only be 
stressed in the case of the very few talented pupils 
in the school. The music teacher must bring music 
to the attention of the community and the school in 
a reasonable manner. It must not be considered 
as a substitute for any instruction now going on 
in the school but rather as an important and effec- 
tive means of enriching the school experience of 
every child. 

There are many ways of starting the music work 
in the rural schools of our country. County pro- 
grams of music may be sponsored by county super- 
intendents with the aid of a teacher equipped to 
help with the music work; by county elementary 
supervisors where they are available; by a musically 
talented teacher helping the other teachers in her 
school; by a number of schools banding together and 
having a part-time music teacher assist them with 
their music; and by musical people in the commun- 
ity helping with the music in the schools, bringing 
to the attention of a community the fine music work 
being done in one of their schools or in a neighbor- 
ing school which is one of the most effective ways 
of bringing musical awareness to a community. 
Perhaps the most effective means is the county 
supervisor of music, whose duty is not to teach 
music for the teacher but rather to direct and assist 
the regular classroom teachers in presenting an ef- 
fective music program. Extension classes in music 
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for in-service training of teachers are essential if 
the music work is to be placed on a sound basis. 
The state supervisor of music can be of great help 
in furthering this in-service training of teachers. 

In the elementary school, the regular teachers are 
to have the responsibility of presenting the music 
work, with the able assistance of a music teacher 
or supervisor. In the high schools, the music will 
of necessity be left in the hands of music teachers 
who may or may not have to teach other high school 
subjects. Is this program too expensive for a rural 
community? No. It can be started for a nominal 
sum. A dynamic teacher, who is genuinely in- 
terested in the growth of her children, an inex- 
pensive but mechanically sound phonograph, a few 
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selected recordings, a teacher’s manual to accom- 
pany a limited number of music books on the child 
level in the hands of the children, and a pitch pipe 
can transform an unmusical school in a season. 
Give us willing teachers with a desire to help their 
children enjoy a music program and we are on our 
way to greater things in music education. 


Although this final remark may be inappropriate, 
it does appear to me that those of us who are in- 
terested in the music education of our country must 
remove the high hat and the boiled shirt from our 
music and garb it in the homespun of folk music 
for our people, if we wish to make music a part of 
our everyday living. 





‘Musical’ Notes 


USIC in the curriculum is not primarily 
M for the sake of music but for the sake of 
education. 

Probably all energy is rhythmic and cadenced. 

Mozart composed away from any musical instru- 
ment, entirely in his head, and could complete the 
whole of a work, from the first note to the last, 
and then write it down—often some weeks or 
more later—from memory. 

Music is the dance of the emotions. 

Music is the only universal language. To read 
Goethe, Cervantes, Dante, Moliere or Vergil, you 
must learn the language; but Beethoven, 
Tschaikowsky, Grieg, DeBussey and Palestrina 
wrote in the same language. 

Song—the nourishing root of musical culture— 
Hall. 

Less than half of the American children have school 
music. 

When the evil spirit from God was upon Saul, then 
David took a harp and played with his hand. 
So Saul was refreshed and was well, and the evil 
spirit departed from him.—l1st Samuel XVI, 23. 

Music is a stimulant to mental exertion.—Disraeli. 

Where painting is weakest, namely, in the expres- 
sion of the highest moral and spiritual ideas, 
there music is sublimely strong.—Stowe. 

Music is the most personal, subjective and intimate 
of all arts. 

Stephen Collins Foster, “the people’s composer’, 
wrote and published 175 songs. 





Assembled by GEORGE J. LUX 


Stephen Foster’s purse and the thirty-eight cents in 
coin and “shin plasters” that it contained, his 
entire fortune when he died, are preserved in a 
memorial that cost half a million dollars. 

I see America go singing to her destiny.—Walt 
Whitman. 

Music strikes its roots deepest into the past and 
most securely shapes the future. 

Lowell Mason, author of hymn tunes, as that of 
“Nearer My God to Thee”, first introduced music 
into the public schools (1838). 

Music extends from the school to the community 
and links the educational system with the home. 

Music appreciation begins the very first time the 
kindergarten child sings a tune.—Giddings. 

Francis Hopkinson, Signer of the Declaration of In- 
dependence, was an early composer. 

It is quite possible to lead an exemplary life and 
still be a good musician.—Hanson. 

We learn to read because we know that much of the 
joy of life would be closed to us if we could not 
read the great literature of the world. Is not that 
also reason enough for studying music?—Van 
Loon. 

As leisure increases, music becomes more and more 
necessary. You can’t have too much of it.— 
Eastman. 

George Washington was a great lover of music. In 
his home was a music room fitted up for Nellie 
Custis. 
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mankind.—Von Weber. 

Music of all the liberal arts has the greatest in- 
fluence over the passions and is that to which the 
legislator ought to give the greatest encourage- 
ment.—Napoleon. 

(Music) A kind of inarticulate, unfathomable 
speech which leads us to the edge of the In- 
finite.—Carlyle. 

An army marches ten miles a day without music— 
with music eighteen miles. 

(Music) The mediator between the spiritual and 
the sensual world.—Beethoven. 

Such sweet compulsion doth in music lie.—Milton. 

The song that nerves a nation’s heart is in itself 
a deed.—Tennyson. 


Music, the mosaic of the air.—Marvell. 

Jazz mania covers territory of extravagance, ab- 
surdity, exaggeration and distortion of values. 

If this crooning of the cake-eating anaemic youth 
is a true expression of the soul of America,—God 
save America.—Ottaway. 

Music means harmony; harmony means love; love 
means God.—Lanier. 

Mendelssohn, Schumann, Liszt, Wagner and Chopin 
were all born within the period 1809-1813. 

Let music be as much a part of the day’s routine 





as eating or reading or working.—Holmes. 

Wouldst thou know if a people be well governed? 
If its laws be good or bad? 
it practices.—Confucius. 


Examine the music 

Music is to the mind as air is to the body.—Plato. 

The German music teacher offers a criticism to his 
protégé in singing: “I play de white keys und I 
play de black keys und alvays you sing i 
cracks.” 


in de 


The songs of musicians are able to change the feel- 
ings and conditions of a state.—Cicero. 

Familiarity in music breeds content. 

Music is the fine art which more than any other 
ministers to human welfare.—Spencer. 

Music is an investment in happiness and power.— 
Schwab. 

Do-re-mi-etc. were introduced by Guido of Arezzo 
(1000 A. D.). They form the initial syllables in 
a hymn to St. John the Baptist. 

Music is the language that begins where the power 
of the spoken word ends. 

To withhold music appreciation till later years is 


What love is to man, music is to the arts and to 
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like keeping children out of autumn woods till 

botanized. 

Blessed is the family in which music reigns, for 
great shall be their happiness.—Schwab. 

Playing of the harp is pictured in the tombs of 
Egypt 4000 B. C. 

Music aids habits of mental alertness, perception 
and concentration. 

Folk music is the consummate expression and syn- 
thesis of all that is most deep rooted and endur- 
ing in a race.—Powell. 

The Marseillaise has meant more to France than 
battalions of soldiers. 

Was the Englishman right? 
English get together for an evening, each one of 


Said he, “When we 


us sings, dances, tells a story, acts in a charade 
or does whatever he can to amuse the company. 
You Americans each chip in twenty dollars and 
hire a singer from the Metropolitan to entertain 
you.” 

We are emerging into musical adolescence. 

Music is as nearly infinite as anything in this finite 
world. 

Music, sister of sunrise and herald of life to be.— 
Swinburne. 

Music above all arts is social in practice 





employed 
for its power to promote purposive unity wher- 
ever men are gathered together. 

Music is the handmaid of religion. 

Theodore Roosevelt, when certain music was played, 
became very sad and often tears came to his eyes. 
“Colonel, how is it that you can be so affected by 

“You 

If I couldn’t do it there 

would surely be something the matter with me.” 


music?” he was asked, and he replied: 
are wondering why? 


Let me write the ballads of a nation and I care not 
who may make its laws.—Fletcher. 

Music and life have a hungry relationship because 
music alone among the arts possesses a quality— 

All other arts 
are lonely, but in music we share.—Bowen. 

Your true music lover does more than admire the 


a warm satisfying friendliness. 


Muse; he sweats a little in her service. 


O Music, come and light my heart’s dark places, 
Arouse to life my spirit’s inmost ear; 
Awake in me such love no time effaces, 
O Voice divine, speak on and I shall hear. 
—Translated from Schubert's songs. 
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State-Wide Music Festival, April 28-29 


HE second annual Virginia High School Com- 
petitive Music Festival, sponsored by the Rich- 
mond News Leader, will be held in Richmond 


28-29. 


Apri The purpose of this festival is— 


1—To encourage the study of music in the schools 
and studios of the State. 

2—To give young musicians of the State an op- 
portunity to perform publicly, both as solo- 
ists and in groups. 

3—To permit the students and teachers to hear 
the work of their fellow students and 
teachers. 

4—To bring about higher standards of musical 
achievement. 

5—To have the private and school music teachers 
come together in a friendly music festival to 
plan for a greater musical future for the 
youth of Virginia. 

This festival not only affords a means of com- 
parison and measurement of musical attainment in 
technic and interpretation but demonstrates the edu- 
cative value of the art in discipline, poise, codpera- 

tion and inspiration. 

i In the belief that music is a definite and essential 
part of education, festivals of this character were in- 
augurated last year under the direction and guid- 
ance of Luther A. Richman, State Supervisor of 


Music, and Walter C. Mercer, President of the 
Music Section of the Virginia Education Associa- 
tion. Approximately 1,000 boys and girls, repre- 


senting the best musical talent of our schools, par- 
About 2,000 or 


more are anticipated to take part this year. 


ticipated in the initial festival. 





Lieutenant Charles Benter, U. S. N., leader of the 
U. S. Navy Band, has accepted an invitation to act 
as judge at this festival. 

Lieutenant Benter’s interest in the school band 
and orchestra movement extends over a period of 
two decades, during which time he has become per- 
sonally acquainted with public school instrumental 
music in every state east of the Rockies. 

For six successive years he appeared as judge at 
the Winchester Apple Blossom Festival. His work 
in this capacity has taken him from the hills of 











Lieutenant Charles Benter, U. S. N. 


New England to the banks of the Rio Grande, and 
he frequently travels a thousand miles to appear as 
guest conductor at a single concert. 

Musical festivals as these are held throughout 
the nation, and, with increasing interest manifested 
in them, promise untold benefits to young and old. 
May none of our youth in Virginia who possess 
musical talent be denied the inspiration and educa- 
tion afforded in this coming festival. 

If you seek further information regarding the 
festival, write Dr. Luther A. Richman, State Depart- 
ment of Education, Richmond. 





The sixth annual festival of the high 


schools of Virginia will be held at the State College 


negro 


For information write 
State 


in Petersburg, April 22-23. 
Harold Montague, Virginia 
Negroes, Ettrick, Virginia. 


College for 
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An Operetta 


URING the past several years the elemen- 

tary schools of Fairfax County have held 

some form of musical each spring in which 
pupils from different schools participated. This 
stimulated interest and brought out much hidden 
talent. Last year an original operetta, called ““Mu- 
sic Land”, was presented at the State Theatre in Falls 
Church, on May 12 at 10:00 o’clock. This operetta 
was so written that it gave an opportunity for each 
school to present a certain type of music including 
songs of the Sunny South, Mother Goose songs, 
negro spirituals, sea songs, holiday songs, hymns, 
dance songs, Indian songs, frontier songs, lullabies, 
songs of sentiment, cowboy songs, songs of other 
lands, toy orchestra and patriotic songs, all of which 
had been studied during the year. 

Due to bus transportation and the distance from 
schools it was impossible to put the operetta to- 
gether until we presented it before the public. This 
meant, of course, that each pupil taking part and 
the teachers in charge had to have a thorough under- 
standing of the operetta and its organization. 

The bus schedules were planned so that the pupils 
could get to the theatre on time. County police and 
patrol boys assisted with the traffic and parking of 
the cars. The operetta itself lasted two hours. At 
the close of the program we had the privilege of 
broadcasting for forty-five minutes over WRC, 
national hook-up. This gave each school a chance 
to be heard on the air. 

Without the wonderful codperation of our super- 
intendent, supervisors, teachers, pupils and patrons 
this project would have been impossible. We gladly 
share our operetta with you and hope that you will 
get as much pleasure and benefit from it as we did. 

MUSIC LAND 
Characters: King Tempo; Queen Melody; Madame 
Fortissimo. 
Allegro; Octave; 
Visitors from America. 


Courtiers : Andante; Staccato; 
Scene: The king and queen are seated on a throne 
near the back of the stage. The members of 
the court are dressed as notes of music. 
ACT I 
King Tempo: Melody, I am bored with the land of 
music. We have reigned for twenty-five years 
and have listened to the same old songs for all 
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JEANETTE B. LUTHER 
Assistant Supervisor, Fairfax County 


that time. Let us give up our throne and search 
for something new. 

Queen Melody: Your Highness, you are right. I, 
too, would like to hear something different. 
King Tempo: Send for my courtiers, Allegro, Oc- 

tave, Andante and Staccato. 

Servant leaves and returns with courtiers. They bow. 

Allegro: You sent for us, your Highness? 

King Tempo: Yes, I wish you to put my affairs in 
order. Queen Melody and I are giving up the 
throne and leaving for a long trip. We are 
tired of the land of music for it has nothing 
new to offer. 

Octave: Oh, your Highness, please do not leave us. 
Madame Fortissimo is awaiting your pleasure. 
She wishes to sing to you. 

Andante brings in Madame Fortissimo, who sings a 

few measures. 

King Tempo: Take her away, take her away! It 
is always the same thing. Can’t someone bring 
me something novel? Something tuneful and 


sweet? We will leave tomorrow. 

Andante: Oh, yovr Highness, give us two days in 
which to find something entirely new that will 
please you. 


Queen Melody: Tempo, let them have this last trial. 
King Tempo: Very well. This shall be your last 
chance. Remember. 


CURTAIN 
ACT II (Two days later) 

Octave, Allegro, Andante and Staccato enter and 

bow before the king and queen. 

Allegro: We have traveled on magic steeds through- 
out the new land, America. We have brought 
many visitors who will sing for you songs of 
their land which you have never heard before. 

King Tempo: Let them appear before me. 

Octave: First we have visitors from the Sunny 
South who will sing you songs of their home. 


Songs of the Sunny South 
Dixie; Kentucky Babe; Carry Me Back to Old 
Virginia. 
Queen Melody: Oh, something new at last. That 
is what I have craved. Bring on more of your 
visitors. 
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King Tempo and Queen Melody 


Andante: The children of this land have their own 

music, which you will enjoy, oh King! 
Nursery Rhymes 

Little Miss Muffett; Jack and Jill; Little Boy 
Blue; Little Bo-Peep; Old King Cole; Three 
Little Kittens. 

King Tempo: I have not enjoyed anything so much 
in many years. Bring on the next! 

We 
men who have a beautiful music of their own. 

Negro Songs 

Heab’n; Standin’ in the Need of Prayer; Swing 
Low, Sweet Chariot. 

King Tempo: Go on, bring on more Americans. 


Staccato: found in America a race of black 


Allegro: The new land is nestled between two im- 
mense oceans. They sing many songs of the sea. 
Sea Songs 
Sailing; Row, Row, Row Your Boat; A Capital 
Ship. 
Queen Melody: 
it is as their songs say, it must be inspiring. 
Octave: America is a gay land which celebrates 
We will hear songs about 


I should love to see the ocean. If 


many festivals. 

their holidays. 
Holiday Songs 

Thanksgiving; Silent Night; George Washing- 
ton; For Hallowe’en; Artillery Song. 

King Tempo: These must be a happy people. 
they have songs of a serious nature? 

Yes. We shall hear the songs which 


Do 


Andante: 


they sing in their places of worship. 

Hymns 
Faith of Our Fathers; Come, Thou Almighty 
King; Now The Day Is Over. 
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Courtiers “Allegro” and “Andante” 


Queen Melody: Beautiful! 

Staccato: Americans have music to fit every mood. 
We shall now hear the dance music which they 
have written or borrowed from other lands. 
Dance Music, with a Dance to one 
Don Juan Minuet; Skating Song; Irish Folk 
Dance to Irish tunes. 

King Tempo: 
in which America excels. 

Allegro: 
lovely and original songs. 


I see that music is not the only art 
The Indians gave the Americans many 
We shall hear some 
of them. 
Indian Songs 
By the Waters of Minnetonka; Indian Lullaby; 
Pale Moon. 
Queen Melody: You are right. 
I am so glad that you brought these 


Indian songs are 
lovely. 
earliest Americans to see us. 

Octave: 
woods or the mountains have their own music 
which is full of pep and humor. 

Frontier Songs 
Cl’ar the Kitchen; A Frog He Went A-Court- 
ing; Billy Boy. 

King Tempo: That is happy music. 


Americans living far from the city in the 


I like it. 
Staccato: At night American mothers sing their 
babies to sleep with beautiful lullabies. We 
shall hear some of these. 
Lullabies 
Brahm’s Cradle Song; All Through the Night; 
Sweet and Low. 
Queen Melody: Surely American children are for- 
tunate to go to sleep with such lovely strains 
(Continued on page 296) 
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Teachers and Pupils Appreciate Music 


IN BOTETOURT COUNTY 

E cannot let this year pass without telling 

you what the music program has meant to 

the children, teachers and supervisor in 
Botetourt County. The teachers of the groups men- 
tioned below have codperated one hundred per cent. 
Parents in the various communities 
mented favorably. 
to describe the eagerness and enthusiasm which they 
have manifested at all times. 


have com- 


The children, well, words fail 


One has to see the 
free, easy, spontaneous expression in order fully to 
appreciate the importance of affording the oppor- 
tunity for such expression through the medium of 
music. 


Forty-one groups were visited once every three 
weeks. Some of these had victrolas, a few had 
pianos. But, as the first step, we have stressed the 


intelligent use of the victrola. The supervisor 
carried one with her and helped teacher and pupils 
at the time of each visit. As a result, the children 
realized the minimum objectives by the end of the 
year. However, there are other results that are 
significant, we think. 


have observed— 


The teachers and supervisor 


First, that the slow, retarded children found 
something they could do and enjoy in school. They 
became interested and more confident in their ability 
to participate and contribute something worth while. 

Second, that in learning to be good listeners, the 
careless, inattentive children have overcome unde- 
sirable habits to a great extent. 
have also helped this difficulty. 


The rhythm bands 


Third, that the children have become more keenly 
aware of and impressed with the correct pronuncia- 
tion and enunciation of words. 

Fourth, that pupils have begun to enjoy poetry 
and to notice poetic expressions as never before. 

Fifth, that both teacher and supervisor were better 
able to evaluate and plan school work after the re- 
laxation and enjoyment afforded in the music period. 

Sixth, that all working together have accom- 
plished that which at first seemed impossible in a 
rural situation. (It has been interesting to note 
that the timid, shy teachers are among those who 
have done outstanding work. This fact has helped 
them gain just the self-confidence needed.) 


Seventh, that the social studies, language arts, 


Two in- 


nature study and art have been vitalized. 
stances are cited: 

1. Social studies.—‘In the Hall of the Mountain 
King” has been a general favorite with the 
upper grade children. Hearing this record 

led to a discussion of why the composer in- 
cluded in this suite something about the 
mountains. Reference was made to the Norse 
myths with their emphasis on mythical moun- 
tain folk. 
the first time the esthetic and economical value 


Children recalled or found out for 


of the mountains in Norway today and so on. 
2. Art.—One group while working on pioneer 
life 
Later they decided to write a tune for this and 
illustrate it. The illustration called for tech- 
nique in drawing, arrangement, and use of 


wrote a rhyme about candle-making. 


good color combination and application. 
Eighth, that this has been the happiest year we 
have ever spent. 
Mary QO. PHELPs, 
Elementary Supervisor. 


MUSIC RADIO PROGRAMS IN 
ROANOKE 


While doing a broadcast for the local Red Cross 
in the fall of 1935, I discovered that the local radio 
station, WDBJ, had many records listed in the Vir- 
ginia State Course of Study for music appreciation 
in all the elementary school grades. I made a visit 
to the station manager, Mr. Ray Jordan, and re- 
quested that he have his announcers play the records 
during any vacant spots on his program for the 
benefit of the boys and girls whose schools had not 
purchased all the records. Mr. Jordan was most 
gracious and said that he would be glad to con- 
tribute two programs of fifteen minutes each per 
week to a Public School Music Series provided the 
school teachers would prepare and present the pro- 
grams. 

All interested teachers were called together, audi- 
tions arranged, and voices tested. A program was 
scheduled and dedicated to the school children of 
Virginia by WDBJ. 

Music was presented beginning with the first 
grade and continuing through the seventh grade. 
from the State 
They arranged their script by 


The teachers chose their records 


Course of Study. 
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writing it in the form of a story as if it were to be 
presented to the pupils in the classroom. Schools 
were advised of the hour of the broadcast, radios 
were brought into classrooms, and pupils listened 
for their regular music lesson. Often they would 
take part in any rhythmic movement or singing that 
was suggested by the teacher over the air. 

The first year one program was presented during 
school hours and one in the evening around the 
dinner hour. This was due to the fact that some 
schools did not liave facilities for the radio. 

By fall 1936, the interest in the programs had 
grown to the extent that the high schools requested 
to take part in the broadcasts. They were per- 
The time, however, was cut down 
to one period a week due to the crowded program at 
The high school continued not only 
music for appreciation but began adding to the 
broadcast children whom we considered finished 
products of high school music. 

Operas every child should know were added and 


mitted to do so. 


the studio. 


received public approval and commendation. The 
story was told by the teacher with a musical back- 
ground and as much music as possible interspersed 
throughout the opera as could be included in the 
time allotted. 

This year requests have further come in to in- 
clude the dramatic and public speaking classes. So 
far this has proven most satisfactory. Portions of 
‘Romeo and Juliet” went over beautifully. Also 
the opera “Hansel and Gretel” was greeted with 
much approval and praise. 

Our program has the wholehearted support of 
the county and city superintendents, county super- 
visors, city and county teachers. This year we are 
operating as a well organized body with a general 
chairman and the music or classroom teachers of 
county and city meeting at intervals to plan pro- 
grams that are most needed on the different grade 
We are trying to vary programs by bring- 
ing in glee clubs, choirs, and orchestras from junior 


levels. 


and senior high schools. 

Interest has been manifested by parents, friends, 
and pupils to the extent that we have letters, phone 
Mes- 
sages have even been received from remote sections 
I may also add 


calls and verbal praise after every broadcast. 


of Virginia and neighboring states. 
that when our broadcasts began in 1935 there was 
not a single radio in any of our city schools and 
very few in our county schools. Today, all city 
schools have purchased or borrowed radios and all 


county schools that have electricity also have radios. 
The city school board is wiring all buildings for 
special radio reception. 

Mrs, IRENE C. BUNTING. 


IN NANSEMOND COUNTY 

Music is indeed a central part of the school life 
at Holland High School. It enters into every ac- 
tivity and program that we have. I believe that the 
children consider the music class as one of the most 
enjoyable periods during the day, for it is not un- 
usual to hear over and over again, “I wish we could 
have music all day.” Not only are the pupils in- 
terested in every phase of music participation but 
there is also a growing interest and enthusiasm 
among the classroom teachers and the patrons of 
our school. In fact, the local Parent-Teacher Asso- 
ciation helps to sponsor public school music. 

When we first had music in our school we had 
very little equipment. Now we have not only 
pianos, radios, victrolas, and pitch pipes in use by 
each classroom teacher but also a good collection of 
records, (including songs, rhythm activities, instru- 
ments, and pieces for listening), three complete sets 
of music books, several library books on music ap- 
preciation and music history, and current music 
magazines available for use in each classroom. 

In the primary grades we have tried to give every 
child the use of his singing voice and to create in 
him a genuine love for good music. The pupils in 
these grades have a large repertoire of songs, and 
each child is encouraged to sing individually as 
much as possible. Rhythm band work is carried on 
with the children making many of the instruments, 
orchestrating pieces, and conducting the band. For 
other rhythm work the children do interpretive 
dancing, musical games, and rhythms such as 
marching, skipping, etc. 

This year for the first time we have the Music 
Hour books in our school. Pupils had been ob- 
serving songs from the board and from charts, and 
this work is being continued along with the use of 
the books in the hands of children—beginning in 
the latter part of the second grade. 

In the primary grades the pupils have also made a 
study of simple notation—clefs, note values, sharps, 
flats—and are able to recognize similar phrases in 
songs by sight and sound. They have made a brief 
study of the more familiar orchestral instruments. 
This work has included listening to people play 
various instruments, finding pictures of instruments, 
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and listening to records. The children have listened 
to the programs in Series A of the NBC Music Ap- 
preciation Hour. 

In the upper grades there has been a continuation 
of rote singing, both in groups and individually, 
and again an emphasis on music appreciation. 
This year since we have books the pupils have been 
making specific preparation for reading songs and 
many of them are able to help themselves when 
learning songs from books. Although we have not 
done a great deal with part singing, we have been 
preparing for this work and pupils are now sing- 
ing a few two-part songs. 

Pupils in the upper grades have also made a 
study of the Symphony Orchestra and are able to 
recognize a great many instruments by sight and 
sound. Every grade has learned a number of folk 
dances. Each child has a Music Notebook in which 
he keeps songs, musical terms and notation, musi- 
cal clippings of interest, and pictures of instru- 
ments and musicians. The pupils in these grades 
have studied and listened to the radio programs in 
Series A and B of the NBC Music Appreciation 
Hour. In the grammar grades we have the follow- 
ing musical organizations: Glee Club, Choral Club, 
Harmonica Band, and Music Study Club. 

In high school we have only two musical organi- 
zations—Glee Club and Dance Club—but each 
classroom has certain periods during the day for 
singing. We are hoping next year to have a course 
for credit in music appreciation. 

Besides the various musical programs which we 
present quite often and many of which have grown 
from classroom experiences, we have also given 
numerous operettas both in high school and in 
the grades. Another interesting feature of the music 
program in Holland is the opportunity given for 
private piano study. There are approximately 
thirty-five children in this group. The greatest 
satisfaction derived from this work is displayed by 
the pupils at various times during the year when 
they present group and individual recitals. 

To all concerned the results in the music work 
during the past years have been most gratifying. 
No longer is it considered just a part of school life 
but it serves also as a tying factor of home, com- 
munity, and school. The fact that the State has 
shown its interest this year by having a music super- 
visor has been a means of creating interest and an 
inspiration for greater musical progress. 

ALICE HUMPHREY. 
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IN FAIRFAX COUNTY 

It is agreed that today music is not always given 
its rightful place in the public school program. 
This situation is due largely to the fact that since 
music is not included in the prerequisites for pro- 
motion it is often neglected in order that emphasis 
may be placed upon the program from which those 
concerned expect the greatest results. This apa- 
thetic attitude toward the music program is the in- 
fluence which is responsible in a great measure for 
its failure. 

Such an attitude existed in Fairfax County for 
many years. Only in those schools which were 
fortunate enough to number among their faculties 
teachers who were interested in music was there any 
vestige of music instruction. 

Being cognizant of the fact that music should be 
a vital part of the child’s experience in modern edu- 
cation, the supervisor made her plans. Glee clubs 
were organized in each school and competed for 
prizes offered by the Federation of Parent Teachers’ 
Associations. The participants in this contest 
journeyed to Washington in twelve school busses 
where their singing was broadcast from the local 
radio stations. Being accompanied through the 
city by a police escort and initiated into the mys- 
teries of a broadcasting studio were experiences not 
soon to be forgotten. After two years the contest 
was abandoned. As a means to an end it proved a 
worth while project but it cannot be recommended 
as a continued practice. 

In the wake of the contest came the music fes- 
tival, held at a central point, with glee clubs from 
each school participating. All types of music were 
presented, expressing a central theme. 

In the Herndon School there are organized classes 
with instruction in all phases of music under the 
supervision of one teacher who is especially in- 
terested in the work. Pitch pipes are in use through- 
out the school to insure the singing of the music in 
the key suited to the children’s voices. Three dif- 
ferent sets of music books are available in addition 
to those used for assembly singing. Among the 
work displayed in the classrooms you may see gaily- 
colored notes marching up and down huge staffs, 
key signatures, music plans and other evidences that 
music is an integral part of the day’s program and 
of the child’s experiences. 

Each Friday afternoon you may observe a group 
of pupils interestedly listening to the Music Ap- 
preciation Hour conducted by Walter Damrosch and 
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carefully keeping notebooks relative to the course. 

There are three glee clubs: primary, elementary 
and high school, a rhythm band in the primary 
grades and an orchestra composed of pupils from 
both the elementary and high school. An adequate 
file, where all materials may be kept and readily 
found, adds to the efficiency of the program. 


This is an example of the kind of work being 
done in the schools of the county. 


In noting the increasing interest in the understand- 
ing of the language which music speaks and the de- 
sire to express this language, which is evident on 
every hand, Fairfax County may well be proud of 
the progress she has made in this field of endeavor. 

Mrs. W. ERNEsT GIBSON, 
Herndon. 


IN ROANOKE COUNTY 


One of the major problems confronting us in 
Roanoke County last year was that of providing 
rich and varied musical experiences for the children 
in every school in the system. An analysis of the 
situation showed that not all our teachers had had 
musical training. Furthermore, materials and 
equipment were lacking in most of our schools. 

But we had acquired the technique of calling in 
the expert when confronted with a difficulty and 
our new State Music Supervisor, Dr. Richman, was 
a willing and able counselor. Under his guidance 
we set up our program. The following general ob- 
jectives were formulated: 


1. To develop a keen sense of enjoyment in music 
by presenting vocal and instrumental music 
adapted to the child’s moods and experience. 

2. To develop the child’s ability as a singer 
through experiencing a large number of songs 
of present interest to the child and of lasting 
musical value. 

3. To give the child an outlet for creative ex- 
pression through music, dramatic interpreta- 
tions and rhythm. 


The problem of teaching was now to be solved, 
and this was met by securing the services of cele- 
brated musicians who have recorded for the phono- 
graph a number of the songs suitable for children. 
The use of these records enabled every teacher, 
whether trained in music or not, to teach her pupils 
to sing correctly and with good tone quality and 
pleasing interpretation. Demonstrations of this 
method in group meetings of teachers and in class- 


rooms served to familiarize teachers with procedures 
used in teaching by means of the phonograph. 

The question of securing materials and equipment 
was answered by charging each pupil a rental fee of 
fifteen cents. This was used to purchase sets of 
music books. It is obvious that one set of books can 
be used by many classes in the same school. In 
addition to this, records were bought by each school, 
a minimum number for upper and lower grade songs 
being suggested. Many phonographs were also 
bought, secondhand or new, and every teacher was 
asked to secure a pitch pipe. 

When the work had got well under way, the next 
development was the school chorus, the function of 
which was to participate in the various programs 
presented by the school throughout the year. Mem- 
bership in this chorus was earned by the child when 
he sang individually with the phonograph any five 
of the songs on the minimum list suggested by the 
supervisors. Many schools presented musical pro- 
grams at the end of the year as a culmination of 
their study. 

Plans for a county-wide music festival were being 
formulated throughout this time. These obpectives 
are submitted as set up by the committee: 


1. To enable the county music program to func- 
tion in a desirable way through: 
a. a music program in each school 
b. a county-wide music festival. 

2. To stimulate interest in music among pupils, 
teachers and patrons. 

3. To socialize the children through music par- 
ticipation. 

4. To improve individual and group perform- 
ance in— 
a. tone quality 
b. interpretation 
c. rhythmic expression. 

5. To unify the music program of the county. 

6. To show results and values of the music pro- 
gram. 

7. To increase general appreciation of music and 
of music festivals in Virginia and elsewhere. 


The main feature of the festival was a county- 
wide chorus, composed of a small number of the 
singers from each school. A list of ten simple songs 
was sent out, all of which were recorded for school 
use on the phonograph. In order to “try out” for 
this chorus each pupil memorized and sang the ten 
songs individually, with the phonograph. Tone 
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quality, singing true to pitch, good diction, and 
ability to follow the conductor of the chorus were es- 
sential qualifications for participation in the county 
chorus. 

Two hundred nineteen pupils from the upper 
grades were selected, representing all the elementary 
schools in the county. There was no rehearsal; meet- 
ing as strangers, they came together for the first 
time on the day of the festival. 
ducted the chorus and they responded beautifully. 
That was undoubtedly the most thrilling part of the 
festival, from the standpoint of both participants 
and audience. 

In preparing the program, an effort was made to 
present a cross-section of all types of musical work 


Dr. Richman con- 


in the schools, even when it was in the earliest stages 
of growth. A copy is given below: 
Address of Welcome—Superintendent Roland E. 
Cook 
Toy Orchestra 
mentary School 
Nola 
Turkey in the Straw 


Primary Grades, Vinton Ele- 


~ 


County Chorus—Grades 4, 5, 6, 7 
O Susanna 
Old Black Joe 
Swing Low, Sweet Chariot 
Piano Solo—Bobby Eaton, Vinton Elementary 
School 
Arioso in A Major, Bach 
Evening Star from Tannhauser, Wagner 
Rhythm Plays—Grade 1, Salem Primary School 
Ducks by the Pond 
Apple Blossoms 
Circus Riders 
Folk Dances—Grade 2, Fort Lewis School 
Chimes of Dunkirk 
Shoemaker Dance 
Hansel and Gretel 
Harmonica Band—Hollins School 
America 
O Susanna 
Merrily We Roll Along 
County Chorus 
Juanita 
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Stars of the Summer Night 
Home on the Range 
Class Piano—Sarah Ann Lyon, Director—Oak- 
land School and Mt. Pleasant School 
Two-part Chorus—Wm. Fleming School 
The Glowworm, Lincke 
Orchestra—Salem Broad Street School 
Old Familiar Tunes—Arranged by Victor 
Strains from the Camp Town Races, Stephen 
Foster—L. Christensen, Director 
Folk Dances—Grade 3, Fort Lewis School 
Norwegian Mountain March 
Hop Mother Annika 
Tantoli 
County Chorus 
Sweet and Low 
Robin Adair 
A Merry Life 
America 
It is quite evident that last year’s work was but a 
beginning in a very simple way, but we have been 
encouraged to “step up” the program a little this 
year and build on what we accomplished at first. 
After beginning with rote singing, the children are 
gradually acquiring a knowledge of music tech- 


niques, some two-part singing is being done and the 


selections for the chorus this year are a little more 
difficult. 

Another the the 
weekly broadcast sponsored by the Roanoke City 
and County schools over WDBJ. 

Naturally, parents have become keenly interested. 


feature of music program is 


One mother told me that her children received a 
phonograph for Christmas and she had secured some 
of the records on our list. She asked me to send her 
a copy of our music bulletin which we issued to 
teachers in order that she might follow the work 
with her own children at home. 

In the writer’s opinion, the music program in 
Roanoke County and throughout Virginia has been 
an important factor in enlivening our instruction 
and thereby prying us loose from a lifeless type of 
teaching. It has been, and is, a joy to have had 
some part in it. 

JOSEPHTNE NORTHCROsS FaAGG 
Supervisor of Elementary Schools 
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The Rhythm Band 


LULA BRYDIE, First Grade Teacher 
Occoquan, Prince William County 


HE rhythm band, also called the toy orches- 

tra, is an organization which is ordinarily 

used in a primary room and children at this 
age derive the greatest benefit from it. It teaches 
children to keep time to music, thereby increasing 
their enjoyment of music. It gives them an oppor- 
tunity to develop muscular co-ordination through 
rhythmic activity. They learn to play an instru- 
ment with a group and it increases their ability in 
understanding the simple form or manner of ar- 
rangement in musical compositions. It also serves 
as an aid in developing their ability to listen. Every 
first grade teacher knows the importance of the lat- 
ter ability. Not only does the rhythm band have 
its place in the primary room but it can prove of 
great value in the one-room school, or any classroom 
including several grades. 

Participation in the rhythm band will be more 
easily developed if it is introduced after the pupils 
have learned to keep time to music and can make 
the simple responses, such as: clapping their hands, 
tapping on the desks with their pencils, nodding 
their heads, or swaying their bodies. The children 
play their instruments as an accompaniment to a 
selection played on the piano or the victrola. In 
cases where it is not convenient to have either the 





Rhythm Band, Occoquan School 


piano or victrola the children and teacher may sing 
while they play. The latter has produced success- 
ful results. The instruments most commonly used 
are: drum, tambourine, jingle sticks, rhythm sticks, 
cymbals, bells, wood blocks, castanets, triangle, and 
so on. If instruments are not available the pupils 
may make their own and use them until others may 
be secured. Sticks are easily made; a horseshoe 
held by a string and struck with a nail can be sub- 
stituted for a triangle; and an empty wooden chalk 
box with the lid on it or a small hollow chair rung 
or post, struck with a stick, can be used as a wood 
block; small bells of any kind are effective, such as 
rattlers purchased from the five and ten cent store; 
an empty cylindrical oatmeal carton suspended by a 
string around the player’s neck and struck on the 
ends with sticks can serve as a drum; old black- 
board erasers or blocks of wood with sandpaper 
tacked on them are satisfactory sand blocks; a paper 
plate with small bells or jingles of any kind fast- 
ened around the edge can be used for a tambourine. 
Through making these imitation instruments the 





Rhythm Band, Manassas School 
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pupils learn a great deal about the real instiu- 
ments. 

One instrument at a time may be ‘presented so 
that the pupils can become familiar with its use 
before another is added. Rhythm sticks are usually 
the first instruments to be given to the clas aid 
they should be passed from pupil to pupil until a’l 
have learned how to use them. During this tim : 
the group claps or taps to the music which is bein : 
played on a record, or a piano, or sung. At dif 
ferent times, one by one, other instruments are in 
troduced in the same way until the pupils can 
handle all of them and understand how to use them. 
This activity can be carried out with any rhythmic 
song, record, or piano selection. 

When the pupils are familiar with all the instru- 
ments and can play them, the class should learn to 
listen to music and decide how to divide the instru- 
ments for each selection in order to have a rea} 
band, with some playing at one time and some at 
another. This experience is valuable in developing 
an understanding of the form of the music and also 
an ability to pick out various instruments as they 
are heard in the selectiqn. The class listens to the 
music as it is played on the piano, record, or sung 
and decides when to play their own particular in- 
strument. In other words, they fit their instrument 
to the music. The pupils decide whether it is a 
march, which calls for the drum and the deeper 
toned instruments to play a great deal, or whether 
it is a light and airy number when the bells, tam- 
bourine and triangle would be more suitable. No 
band is complete without a leader. At first the 

teacher can direct or lead, then later different pupils 
can take turns in leading the band. Watching the 
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leader is lots of fun and children get a great deal 
of pleasure from “following the leader’, as they 
express it. 

Some teachers make of the rhythm band a showy 
piece of publicity, dressing the children in elaborate 
costumes and drilling them intensively according to 
the teacher’s own conception of what would be most 
entertaining to an audience. Let each teacher de- 
cide for herself just how far this use of the rhythm 
band is justifiable. 

In the early stages of this work the numbers 
should be rather brief. 
easily mastered. 


Later, longer selections are 
It has often proved most satis- 
factory and effective to have one group sing while 
the other group plays. Each teacher can use her 
own initiative and work out whatever arrangement 
that best would fit her needs. 

Music is a socializing force, teaching the child 
self-control and regard for others. He will take 
his music home with him—a part of school which 
remains with him happily throughout the whole day. 

A group of primary children were recently asked 
what they really got from working with their toy 
orchestra. Their ready response was that it made 
them very happy and gave them lots of fun. 


No primary curriculum is complete unless it pro- 
vides for a rhythm band. ‘Some part of each day 
should be devoted to this work. If more teachers 
would realize the joy it could bring to them and 
their pupils there would be more such bands in our 
schools today. It does more to relieve the strain 
after the day’s work, brighten the sleepy little faces 
and encourage the poor tired teacher than any one 
activity that can be added to the daily program. 





about ten or eleven days. 


expense cost. 





THE TOUR TO THE EVANGELINE COUNTRY 


We have had difficulty in securing the sailing dates of steamship lines for the all- 
expense National Education Association post convention tour the coming summer. We 
are receiving inquiries and for the information of those who are interested we can say 
in general that the party making up the tour will sail from the port of Norfolk on June 
25 arriving in New York the next day. The party will attend the National Education 
Association convention in New York from June 26 to June 30, leaving New York either 
by boat or train for Boston for a two day and night tour of that city and nearby historic 
places. The party will leave Boston on July 2 for a cruise to the Evangeline Country 
and return to Norfolk. The entire tour from Norfolk aud return to Norfolk will require 


The all-expense cost from Richmond and return has not yet been computed in detail 
but will be somewhere between $130 and $150. This will cover the entire cost except 
meals while attending the convention in New York City. Tips are included in the all- 


Those who are interested in joining this party should decide at the earliest pos- 
sible time and notify C. J. Heatwole, 401 No:th Ninth Street, Richmond, Virginia. 
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Educational Broadcasts in April 
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WRVA—Columbia Broadcasting System. 
WRTD—National Broadcasting Company (blue network) 
WMBG—National Broadcasting Company (red network) 


wee SUNDAYS: 


:30-11:00 A.M.—The Madrigal Singers. 
:00-12:30 P.M.—NBC Home Symphony Orchestra. 
:30— 1:00 P.M.—University of Chicago Round Table 


Discussion. 


:00— 1:15 P.M.—Transradio News. 
:30— 5:00 P.M.—The World is Yours. 
3:45— 7:00 P.M.—Transradio News. 
:00-11:15 P.M.—Transradio News. 


WRVA MONDAYS: 


:00—10:00 P.M.—Lux Radio Theatre. 
:30-11:00 P.M.—Brave New World (Latin America- 


United States) 
WRTD 


:00-—12:15 P.M.—Time for Thought. | 
:30— 1:30 P.M.—National Farm and Home Hour. 
:15— 2:30 P.M.—Let’s Talk It Over. 


WMBG 


:30— 8:45 A.M.—Transradio News. 
:40— 9:45 A.M.—Press-Radio News. 
2:15-12:30 P.M.—Transradio News. 
:30— 2:45 P.M.—The Parents Forum. 
:15— 4:30 P.M.—News for Women. 
5:45— 7:00 P.M.—Transradio News. 
:00-11:15 P.M.—Transradio News. 


WRVA TUESDAYS: 


:30— 3:00 P.M.—American School of the Air. 

:15— 6:30 P.M.—Peter Quince Book Review. 

:45-11:00 P.M.—Virginia Museum of Fine Arts Series. 
WRTD 

30— 1:30 P.M.—National Farm and Home Hour. 

:15— 2:30 P.M.—Let’s Talk It Over. 

:30— 3:00 P.M.—NBC Music Guild. 

30— 5:45 P.M.—Dorothy Warner. 


cal) 8:45— 9:00 P.M.—Better Business Bureau 
(Exposes rackets). 
WMBG 


:30— 8:45 A.M.—Transradio News. 
:00— 9:15 A.M.—Women and News. 
:40— 9:45 A.M.—Press-Radio News. 
:15-12:30 P.M.—Transradio News. 
:00— 2:30 P.M.—Fun in Music. 
:30-— 2 


:45 P.M.—General Federation of Women’s 
Clubs. 


:15-— 4:30 P.M.—News for Women. 

5:00— 6:15 P.M.—Science in the News. 

»:45— 7:00 P.M.—Transradio News. 

:45- 8:00 P.M.—Council of Women’s Organizations. 
:00-11:15 P.M.—Transradio News. 


WRVA WEDNESDAYS: 


:00— 8:30 P.M.—Cavalcade of the Air. 


WRTD 


:00-12:15 P.M.—Time for Thought. 

:30— 1:30 P.M.—National Farm and Home Hour. 
:15— 2:30 P.M.—Let’s Talk It Over. 

:30—- 5:00 P.M.—National Congress of Parent 


Teachers Association. 


:45— 8:00 P.M.—Science on the March. 


WMBG 


:30— 8:45 A.M.—Transradio News. 

:00— 9:15 A.M.—Women and News. 

:40— 9:45 A.M.—Press-Radio News. 
:00-10:15 A.M.—Your Radio Health Adviser. 
:15-12:30 P.M.—Transradio News. 

:00— 2:30 P.M.—Your Health. 


4:15- 4:30 P.M.—News for Women. 
6:00— 6:15 P.M.—America’s Schools. 
6:45— 7:00 P.M.—Transradio News. 
11:00-11:15 P.M.—Transradio News. 


WRVA THURSDAYS: 
2:30-— 3:00 P.M.—American School of the Air. 
WRTD 


2:30— 1:30 P.M.—National Farm and Home Hour. 
2:15-— 2:30 P.M.—Let’s Talk It Over. 

3:15- 3:45 P.M.—Eastman School of Music. 
4:30— 5:00 P.M.—General Federation of Women. 
9:30-10:30 P.M.—America’s Town Meeting. 


WMBG 

8:30— 8:45 A.M.—Transradio News. 
9:00— 9:15 A.M.—Women and News. 
12:15-12:30 P.M.—Transradio News. 
2:00-— 2:30 P.M.—NBC Music Guild. 
2:30— 2:45 P.M.—The Parents Forum. 
4:15— 4:30 P.M.—News for Women. 
6:45— 7:00 P.M.—Transradio News. 
11:00-11:15 P.M.—Transradio News. 


WRVA FRIDAYS: 


(Local) On the afternoon of April 8th there will be 
a debate between Princeton University and the Col- 
lege of William and Mary. Hour to be announced. 


WRTD 
12:00-12:15 P.M.—Time for Thought. 
12:30— 1:30 P.M.—National Farm and Home Hour 
:15-— 2:30 P.M.—Let’s Talk It Over. 
:00— 4:00 P.M.—Radio Guild. 
WMBG 
8:30— 8:45 A.M.—Transradio News. 
9:00— 9:15 A.M.—Women and News. 
9:40— 9:45 A.M.—Press-Radio News. 
12:15-12:30 P.M.—tTransradio News. 
2:00— 3:00 P.M—NBC Music Appreciation Hour. 
4:15— 4:30 P.M.—News for Women. 
4:45- 5:00 P.M.—United Daughters of Confederacy. 
6:00— 6:15 P.M.—Education in the News. 
6:45— 7:00 P.M.—Transradio News. 
10:45-11:00 P.M.—Dorothy Thompson— “People in 
the News.” 
11:00-11:15 P.M.—Transradio News. 


WRVA SATURDAYS: 


8:00— 8:15 P.M.—Tales of Old Virginia. 

April 2—The Tragedy of Pocahontas. 

April 9—Blackbeard the Pirate. 

April 16—Blackbeard the Pirate. 

April 23—The Great Pestilence in Virginia. 

April 30—The Story of Walter Reed. 
11:00 A.M.—12:00—Cincinnati Conservatory of Music. 

(Local) 
5:00— 5:30 P.M.—Tomorrow’s Sunday School Lesson. 
9:00-— 9:30 P.M.—Professor Quiz. 
WMBG 

8:30— 8:45 A.M.—Transradio News. 
9:40— 9:45 A.M.—Press-Radio News. 
11:30-12:00 M.—Music and American Youth. 
12:00-12:30 P.M.—Chasins Music Series. 
12:30-12:45 P.M.—Transradio News. 
4:00— 4:15 P.M.—Calling all Stamp Collectors. 
5:00— 6:00 P.M.—Great Plays. 
6:45-— 7:00 P.M.—Transradio News. 
7:30— 7:45 P.M.—Alistair Cooke. 
9 
0 
1 
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:30—-10:00 P.M.—American Portraits. 
:00-11:30 P.M.—NBC Symphony Orchestra. 
:30-11:45 P.M.—Transradio News. 
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sO many misconceptions as music. 
it is a combination of sounds so foreign to their ears 
that it is extremely unpleasant and undesirable. To 
some it represents something mysterious which might 
be beautiful if only the means of exploring it were 
available. To others the only real music is the 
popular jazz. Only a few feel the thrill of real en- 
joyment when hearing good music. These are the 
ones who have studied music—piano, violin, voice, 
or music in some form. 

We all know that it would not be possible nor 
practical to have every person study some form of 
applied music, yet it is a known fact that few 
people experience a definite dislike for music when 
it is approached in the right way. If this approach 
is to induce enthusiasm, not dislike, it must be sys- 
tematic and gradual as is the approach in any other 
field of learning. No first grade teacher would think 
of asking her pupil to read with enjoyment a por- 
tion from one of Shakespeare’s plays or to solve a 
problem in algebra. No more should a person be 
expected to enjoy the thrilling “Ride of the Val- 
kyries” unless he has had some foundation in this 
sort of appreciation. 

For several years the broadcasting companies 
have arranged splendid programs in music appre- 
ciation conducted by authorities in music educa- 
tion. Many schools have installed radios for the 
specific purpose of hearing these programs; some 
schools have supplemented phonographs to add to 
this music appreciation, all of which is extremely 
valuable under the proper circumstances. How- 
ever, in far too many instances these programs have 
been required of children whose knowledge of music 
is so limited that the result has been the develop- 
ment of a bitter antagonism which probably can 
never be overcome. This unfortunate result is in 
no way a reflection on the radio program. That in 





Music in the Public Schools 


HERE is perhaps no other field of study 
which is so abused and about which there are 


To many 


HATTIE G. MOSELEY, 
LaCrosse 


itself needs no comment, but the condition under 
which certain children are forced to listen to these 
programs does merit comment and serious considera- 
tion. 


The radio program and phonograph records do 
not constitute what one would call music in the 
public school. Even a casual observer could note 
that this arrangement does not reach all the in- 
dividuals in the school. In order to insure partici- 
pation and enjoyment by all the pupils each school 
should arrange for class instruction in music, be- 
ginning, as any other subject begins, in the first 
grade with the very first fundamentals of music. 
The teachers in the public schools are not required 
to be able to teach music; therefore, it seems hardly 
fair to ask them to undertake the job when there are 
those whose training has been directed toward such 
work and who are prepared to meet problems which 
will arise. When a person is prepared to teach 
music in the public schools she is prepared to teach 
not just one grade but all the grades, including 
high school. She can go from room to room and 
teach well and efficiently a class which the home- 
room teacher probably would find impossible to 
teach and in which she would probably fail were 
she to attempt this class so out of line with her train- 
ing. A public school music teacher is well pre- 
pared to teach music. She is interested in her work. 
She has the time and ability to consider all the 
needs and desires of the children in the field of 
music. 

Therefore, if we are to have music in the schools 
—and surely we all realize how valuable it is to 
our schools—we should not be content to do it half 
way but should strive to have it taught thoroughly 
and efficiently, thereby giving the children a founda- 
tion in and an appreciation of a subject which will 


ever be a source of enjoyment for them. 
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A May Health 


Festival 


CATHERINE HOWELL, Covington 


HIS little play was written for a rural school 

May Day, the object being to foster the in- 

terest of our two hundred children enroled in 
health and the beauty of an out-of-doors festival. 
Five-Point Certificates were awarded at the close ot 
the entertainment, culminating a program of health 
conducted throughout the school year. 

Dances, songs and other activities may vary in 
nature and number according to the ability and ages 
of children. 

CHARACTERS 
King and Queen of Health (These may be chosen 
from 5-pointers in upper grades) 
2 Heralds; 2 Pages (small boys); Ladies of Court 
(two from each grade) Courtier. 


COSTUMES 

King and Queen: Both have gilt paper crowns. 
King has black cambric, knee breeches; white, 
full-sleeved blouse; purple cambric cape (long) 
with fur trimming (cotton batting may be ef- 
fectively used); black hose and shoes with silver 
buckles. 

Queen wears long, white or pink dress, with or- 

gandy ruff around neck; long white cape lined 

with pink. 

Heralds: Short, white bloomer-pants; blouses with 
full sleeves, ruffles at cuffs and lined with red, 
red shoulder capes, and white tams; white shoes 
and stockings. Silver trumpets. 

Pages: Same costumes as Heralds, except capes 
and cuff linings should be blue. No trumpets. 

Courtier: Like Heralds and Pages. 

Ladies of Court: These are dressed alike by pairs 
in long princess style cambric dresses, full skirts 
and bell sleeves in soft shades of blue, yellow, 
green, and lavender with white organdy pleated 
ruffs. Each carries an arm bouquet of garden 
flowers. 

Ladies of Court walk out in wedding step to 
music of Melody in F in pairs crossing before 
thrones and taking places in semicircular formation. 

Heralds follow (announcing together)—‘The 
King and Queen!” 

To same music King and Queen walk in stately 





King and Queen of Health and Attendants 





Wooden Soldiers 





Brownies 





Brownies in Action 
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fashion to their thrones, the Pages carrying the 
trains (capes). When the King and Queen are 
seated the Pages stand on each side of the thrones. 

At this point children in the distance can be heard 
singing any spring song they have been taught. 

Courtier appears, approaches thrones and kneels 
before King and Queen. King lifts hand, and 
Courtier rises to speak. 

Courtter—Your gracious majesties, a’ group of 
children from 
Will you speak with them? 


School are here to see you. 
Queen—By all means bring them in! I love chil- 
dren. 

King—Yes, yes, bring them in! 

(Courtier goes out, reappearing with a boy carrying 
a banner on which the name of the school is 
printed, and followed by five children. They 
kneel and rise as King and Queen raise their 
hands. ) 

Boy (leader)—Your gracious majesties, we greet 
you on this fair May Day. We came from ————— 
School and we bring you some gifts. Gifts of 
Health we call them, and we hope that you will like 
them. 

First Child (carries large bottle of milk) 

A glass of milk three times a day 
Will make you healthy, strong and gay. 

Second Child (carries large tooth brush and tooth 
paste) 

A healthy child’s teeth must be clean and sound 
So we brush ours daily three times around. 

Third Child (carries a large basket of fruit and 
vegetables ) 

Fruits and vegetables make cheeks like a rose 
And they’re fine to eat, as every child knows. 


J. C. Tressler said: 

“The average person talks in a week what would 
be, if it were printed, a volume of 250 pages. In 
fifty years this conversation would make a library 
of 2,600 volumes.” 








Fourth Child (carries large cake of soap and towel) 
Lots of soap and water pure, 
Will make diseases fewer and fewer. 
Fifth Child (carries an alarm clock) 
Nine hours of sleep and rest every night 
Will make you both feel just right. 

(Each child places gift before King and Queen as 
he finishes speaking) 

(King and Queen applaud) 

King—What healthy children you must have at 

School ! 

Queen—Yes, and healthy children make happy 
children ! 

Boy—We are happy boys and girls. May we 
show you some of our games and plays? 

(At this point, songs, dances and drills may be pre- 
sented in costumes for the pleasure of the King 
and Queen. The May Pole Dance, always a 
“thing of beauty,” makes a colorful and fitting 
closing dance. A brownie dance for twenty or more 
fifth grade boys in brown cambric brownie suits will 
captivate any audience. Little girls of the same 
age might execute a group waltz in short tied and 
dyed cheese cloth tunics, keeping time to the 
music with large balloons carried overhead. Chil- 
dren unable to furnish costumes can easily be 
used in action, songs and drills.) 

(At the conclusion of the dances the King and 
Queen again applaud. ) 

Queen—Certainly you children deserve rewards 
for being so healthy and happy. The King will 
give you for me the Health Certificates that you 
have earned this year. Each certificate means that 
your hearing and vision are good; your teeth are 
clean and sound; your throats are in good condition; 
and your weight is just what it should be. 


Music is one of the fairest and most glorious gifts 
of God, to which Satan is a bitter enemy; for it 
removes from the heart the weight of sorrow and the 
fascination of evil thoughts. 

—Martin Luther. 
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Sportsmanlike Driving 


a4 ORE people have been killed outright 

in automohile accidents in the United 

States in the last nine years than lost 
their lives in all of the six major wars in which the 
United States has participated.” This is a state- 
ment that has been made many times but can still 
bear repeating. Last year more than 37,000 were 
killed in automobile accidents in this country, and 
Virginia contributed her share to this loss of life. 
Does it not seem that this needless killing and maim- 
ing should cease? We abhor war, and the World 
War killed 50,000 Americans while the automobile 
has accounted for five times as many in the past 
nine years. 

The percentage of accidents involving high school 
pupils is greatly increasing. At the present rate, for 
every one hundred high school pupils now enroled, 
twelve will be killed or seriously injured in automo- 
bile accidents and sixty-five will be less seriously 
injured. Only twenty-three will escape automobile 
accidents entirely. 

Youth at the wheel has certainly not produced 
gratifying results. What can be done to reduce this 
slaughter to a minimum? Increasing the age limit 
to obtain operator’s license has not solved the prob- 
lem of the increasing number of accidents involv- 
ing drivers of high school age. State legislatures in 
enacting low speed limits have also proved unsuc- 
cessful in reducing accidents. 





FRANK M. BREWSTER 
Cradock High School, Norfolk County 


The mechanical operation of an experienced 
driver consists of habits, either good or bad. Driver 
training, that is, training the driver until he has 
good driving habits firmly fixed, is necessary. Prac- 
tically any high school pupil can learn to drive an 
automobile, after a fashion, in an hour or so. What 
he learns after this is from observation, trial and 
error, or what he is told by another driver. It is 
not likely that he will secure reliable textbooks for 
study, although this would give him the most help- 
ful information. 

Cradock High School, attempting to meet the 
needs of the community and to create a feeling of a 
greater sense of social responsibility in the lives of 
the pupils, felt that if high school pupils are going 
to drive automobiles they should have the opportunity 
to learn under the best possible conditions. Under the 
auspices of the American Automobile Association, 
a course using the “Sportsmanlike Driving Series” 
as textbooks is given. Upon completion of the class- 
room work, the prospective driver has an under- 
standing of the necessary requirements of an ex- 
pert driver, of society’s responsibility, of sound 
driving practices, of the pedestrian problems and 
responsibilities, and a theory of how to drive. The 
dual control automobile used in actual road work 
provides an aid to teaching, a safety device for the 
prevention of accidents, as well as a sense of secu- 
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rity for the inexperienced driver. Four pupils and 
the instructor constitute a working group for road 
training. Ten to twenty minutes, depending upon 
the operations being practiced, are usually the pre- 
scribed time for each pupil to be in the driver’s 
seat. The three pupils not driving learn much from 
observation. Eight hours’ time for each pupil be- 
hind the wheel is advisable. The greater part of 
this time will not be in teaching new operations but 
deeply instilling good driving habits and confidence 
to prove to the pupils that they are good drivers. 
The practice street is lined 
twenty-one, and 


for twenty-three, 
nineteen feet 


parallel 


spaces, as well as diagonal parking. 


parking 
Pupils drive 
down a white line keeping one wheel on the line, 
weave between objects placed in line, driving both 
forward and backward, and perform other tests that 
practice judgment and control. Upright markers, 
clearly evident to the drivers, are used as substitutes 
for other automobiles. If the embryo driver bumps 
one of the markers, no damage is done. 

The course is offered with no cost to the pupils 
Larry Moore, Inc., the local De 
Soto automobile dealer, has provided a new De Soto 
sedan. Colonial Oil Company, local distributor for 
Pure Oil 


or school system. 


Products, furnishes gasoline and oil. 


Club, affiliated with the 
American Automobile Association, codperates to the 


Tidewater Automobile 
fullest extent in furnishing moving pictures, speak- 
ers, and testing devices. 


The elementary school has been successful in re- 
ducing the great number of automobile accidents. 
During 1933, the death rate from automobile acci- 
dents of children five to nine years of age showed a 
decrease of twenty-five per cent as compared with 
1922. 


are responsible. 


Intensive efforts to provide safety education 
During this same period the high 
school group has showed an increase of one hun- 
dred and fifty-seven per cent. Evidently the high 
school has failed where the elementary school has 


been successful. 


Something must be done to curb the slaughter 
caused by the automobile. The public does not 
know how to drive and the school should welcome 
the opportunity to teach. A course in “Sportsman- 
like Driving” will do much to train automobile 
drivers in self-control, kindness, sportsmanship, 
courtesy, courage, understanding of individual dif- 
ferences, respect for law, as well as the develop- 
ment of a sensible attitude toward driving and 


driver responsibility. 





School Library 


HE Appomattox County Public School Li- 
brary is a dual collection of books, 2,700 vol- 
umes for the white schools, 2,340 volumes for 

the colored schools, in charge of a professionally 

trained librarian, employed twelve months in the 
year. The office is established in the town of Appo- 
mattox from which roads radiate to all parts of 
the county. The collection for the white schools is 
housed in a small room in the high school building 

and the collection for the colored schools is in a 

separate building on the grounds of the colored 

training school. The collection for the white schools 
was organized in the fall of 1936 and the colored 

school collection in the fall of 1937. 

The superintendent of schools presented to the 
county school board the need for some logical sys- 





Appom attox County Public 





MRS. REBA WARTMAN ELLIS 


tem of supplying the teachers with more books and 
materials. The working structure of the County 
Public School Library was explained to the white 
teachers by the librarian at the first fall meeting 
in 1936. 


were presented in the monthly meetings of county 


Details of the plans for its development 


school principals held during the school year. The 
books themselves were evidence to the teachers of 
the soundness of the library idea by showing the 
possibilities of enrichment materials in the class- 
rooms. Since all public school pupils are from 
rural sections, the books met a real need in their 
lives. The pupils passed on the idea to the patrons. 
In addition a great part of the librarian’s time 
during the first year was spent in talking about 
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books and library service to the citizens through- 
out the county at Parent-Teacher meetings, 4-H 
Clubs and to other groups. 

The amount of money needed for the support of 
the library is apportioned among the schools ac- 
cording to size, location and ability to pay. The 
total amount of money raised by the various schools 
is matched with an equal amount of county funds 
and the State adds an appropriation of 33-1/3 per 
cent of the total amount thus secured. The colored 
schools were fortunate the first year to secure $500 
from a private source. As soon as the first $15.00 
is secured in any school $40.00 worth of books is 
ordered. This plan prevents holding orders until 
the entire amount for the county is collected. In 
this way the book collection is built up as fast as 
the funds are secured. In addition to the county 
book fund the school board allows an annual ap- 
propriation of $150 for travel. This, however, is 
to be accepted as a minimum. Appomattox is a 
very small county and this amount only represents 
a beginning. 

The selection of books based on knowledge and 
actual examination is made by a trained librarian. 
The rural school supervisor and teachers are asked 
to suggest the kind of material in immediate de- 
mand while the librarian chooses the titles. When 
the books are received at the office of the county 
library, they are accessioned, classified, catalogued 
and prepared for circulation by the librarian with 
the help of W. P. A. assistants. The books are 
placed in empty cartons given by the merchants in 
the town of Appomattox. They are circulated 
among the schools by the librarian, the rural school 
supervisor, pupils, teachers, parents, and on the 
school busses. There are fifteen school busses leav- 
ing Appomattox for various sections of the county 
each afternoon. The teachers send in requests by 
the bus drivers in the mornings and the books are 
sent, if possible, on the return busses that afternoon. 
Teachers frequently get books from the library after 
school hours and sometimes on Saturday mornings. 

There is no fixed time for rotation of books. ~ The 
activity of teachers and pupils determine the cir- 
culation. When the librarian visits the classroom, 
a record is made of units, hobby materials, individ- 
ual interests, and reference material requested by 


pupils and teachers. ‘These requests are charted 
and material goes into circulation as a response to 
an immediate need. No material is circulated 
merely for the sake of circulation. The books re- 
main in one school until the unit is completed. 
Through the unselfish codperation and sharing of 
all schools involved there is a complete rotation of 
books at least four or five times each school year. 
During the summer months the books are circulated 
by responsible citizens throughout the county. 

The value of the county circulating school library 
service is measured by the extent to which the library 
answers a question in the child’s mind, develops a 
hobby, or adds pleasure to his leisure time; to what 
extent instruction is improved in the classroom; to 
what extent parents are reading in the homes; to 
what extent books are used by community organiza- 
tions, clubs, etc. In order to determine the develop- 
ment of individual school library activities an in- 
ventory is taken at the beginning of the year. Dur- 
ing the session every schoolroom keeps a careful 
record of the progress and the achievement which 
is sent at the close of the session to the librarian in 
the form of a report. These reports are combined 
and sent by the librarian to the superintendent and 
county school board. A summary of this report is 
sent by the board to the county paper for publica- 
tion. 

Better school library service has changed formal 
classrooms into classrooms of freedom and _ hap- 
piness; it has made possible the teaching from many 
books rather than from one book; and it has cen- 
tralized the activities of the county around the 
county school library. The circulation will be in- 
creased by increasing the book collection. The de- 
mand is greater than our present collection can 
supply. By avoiding the duplication of units in 
the various schools, the supply of books will be in- 
creased and the circulation will be improved. 

There is abundant and conclusive evidence that 
good library service is indispensable to good teach- 
ing in rural public schools. In thinking and plan- 
ning for larger developments in rural public school 
library service, we hope to make the Appomattox 
County Public School Library the heart of the pub- 
lic school system of this county. 
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An Operetta (Continued from page 281) 


sounding in their ears. 
Andante: Americans love to sing sentimental songs 
of their homes and loved ones. 


Songs of Sentiment 
Long, Long Ago 
Drink To Me Only With Thine Eyes 
Love’s Old Sweet Song 

King Tempo: Songs such as these express our deep- 
est feelings. 

Allegro: The most exciting and interesting part of 
America is the Wild West. The cowboys of 
the West gather in their cabins at night and 
sing songs to one another. 


Cowboy Songs 
Whoopee Ti Yi Yo, Git Along, Little Dogies; 
The Oregon Trail; Home On The Range. 
Queen Melody: 
West. 
Octave: 


How I should love to visit the 
These songs make me feel happy. 
Americans have borrowed many of the 
loveliest songs of other lands. I know that you 
will want to hear some of them. 


Book Reviews 


WEBSTER’S STUDENTS DICTIONARY, by A. Merriam- 
Webster. American Book Co., N. Y., 1938. 1,001 p. 


This new dictionary is designed for students in the 
upper levels of schools. Syllabication, accent, gram- 
matical classification, pronunciation, origin and syn- 
onyms are clearly given, with definitions, which, while 
based upon Webster’s New International Dictionary, 
have been newly prepared and adapted to students of 
this age and intelligence. Eight pages of colored illus- 
trations and many in black and white add to interest 
and attractiveness of the volume. The relatively larger 
type is happily chosen to facilitate reading. 

The peculiar merit of this work of over 57,000 vocab- 
ulary entries lies in the fact that it is based on word- 
occurrence in all textbooks and their supplements used 
in upper grades as well as upon the various diction- 
aries already prepared for these levels. Geographical 
and biographical names, abbreviations, signs and sym- 
bols are listed separately in an appendix. These are 
printed in smaller type to permit a more complete list 
of entries. 

The key textbook for all students in the upper school 
levels and beyond is unquestionably a practical Eng- 
lish dictionary. Relative completeness, portability, 
durable binding and quality of paper are important 
factors to be considered. These, with the excellent 








Songs of Other Lands 
Santa Lucia; Lock Lomond; A Merry Life; 
Comin’ Thru the Rye. 

King Tempo and Queen Melody clap. 

Staccato: We have saved the best for the last. No 
other country has more inspiring patriotic songs 
than America. Perhaps that is because no 

other people love their country more deeply. 

All our visitors will join in singing in honor of 


their country. First the toy orchestra will play. 


Patriotic Songs 
The Glow Worm; America; Columbia, Gem of 
the Ocean; America, the Beautiful. 

King Tempo: American music has taught me what 
a wonderful people the Americans must be. If 
my subjects could hear this magnificent music 
of every mood, I believe they would be inspired 

Let the 

After the 

feast which will be prepared for them we will 


to create a new music of our own. 
visitors be welcomed in the palace. 


ask them to sing again for all the people of 
Music Land. 
CURTAIN 





features above referred to, have here been combined to 
produce a dictionary that in its class is ne plus ultra. 






READING TO LEARN, by Yoakam, Bagley and Knowlton. 
1938. Macmillan Co., N. Y. 389 pages. Price, $.88. 


This is a companion book to Books One, Two and 
Three of:the Reading to Learn Series. It is a sup- 
plementary reader designed to teach pupils of lower 
and intermediate grades to turn to practical account 
that elementary and all-important tool of learning to 
be used throughout the school days, and life—Reading. 
To this end neither classics nor poetry are chosen but 
rather informational subjects selected from a wide 
range of interests, yet such as come within the pupil’s 
experience—subjects that will later be treated more 
exhaustively in more advanced studies. 

The twenty-six chapters touch on history, science, 
health, machines, literature, etc. Both teacher and 
pupil will value the chapters on “Learning New Words” 
and “How to Find the Book You Want” in which prac- 
tical instructions are given in matters often and un- 
fortunately lacking even in high school students and 
without which the pupil is severely handicapped in 
the business of learning from books. The test exer- 
cises and activities following each chapter will be 
found helpful. 
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George Peabody College for Teachers 


SUMMER QUARTER | 
1938 | 
First TERM: JUNE 6-JULY 13 
SECOND TERM: JuULy 14-AucusrT 19 
By entering at the beginning of the second term of the Spring Quarter, 


April 25, and remaining through the Summar Quarter, ending August 19, 
a full semester’s work may be completed. 


For more than sixty years, George Peabody College for Teachers has devoted 
its entire resources and energies to the better preparation and training of teachers and 


educational leaders. 


For catalogues, o 


THE SECRETARY 


George Peabody College for Teachers 
Nashville, Tennessee 


r further information, address: 

















Seeking a Position? 


VIRGINIA 7} 


ENGRAVING CO.: 
ARTISTS —=lJ— DESIGNERS 


LINE AND HALFTONE PRINTING PLATES 





Prompt, efficient, and reliable service to beginning teachers 
or those planning for their prof 1 adva nt. A 
personal interest in each candidate. Early calls for next 
September are coming. Register now for spring placements. 
Give training and experience. Fourteenth year. 
THE BALTIMORE TEACHERS AGENCY 
William K. Yocum, Manager 
516 N. Charles Street Baltimore, Md. 
































if A Good Place To Buy | 


YOUR GENUINE 





-— 
EASY WEEKLY OR MONTHLY TERMS 

NO NOTES TO SIGN. Make your payments at our store 
just like your furniture account. Frigidaires are Priced 
from $119.50 to $549.00. 

Your FRIGIDAIRE, when purchased here, is backed by 
a thoroughly trained service department, servicing only the 
refrigerators we sell. 


D A B NEY BU G G 

















Question: What happens to TPU mem- 


bers when they sneeze like this? 


Answer: (1) They 
often are catching a 
cold and (2) while 
they’re wisely being 
treated for it at home, 
TPU furnishes liberal 
pay checks to meet 
drug, doctor and 
“time-off” expenses. 


Getting rid of a nasty 
cold while staying on 
the job is always diffi- 
cult. Teachers who can 
afford to be _ treated 
properly at home, with- 
out trembling at the 
thought of a _ discon- 
tinued income, have a 
decided advantage over 
fellow-teachers who 
can’t. TPU takes 
care of income worries 
when misfortune catches 
up with you. Thou- 
sands of teachers have 
already learned that. 
Why don’t you enjoy the 
same secure feeling? 


TEACHERS PROTECTIVE UNION 
106 T.P.U. BLDG., LANCASTER, PA. (or Local Deputy) 
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THE BEAUTIFUL CAVERNS OF LURAY 


LURAY, VIRGINIA 
ow re 








— 
“Ne one hus crawtted wisely who has mot seen The Reawrifud Cowerns of Laray 


FREE 


ACCEPT THIS GENEROUS OFFER FROM 

















“America’s Greatest Scenic Attraction” 


A beautifully illustrated and descriptive booklet 
of 24 pages which contains many full page scenes 
and a story of the discovery will be mailed you for 
each of your pupils. How many would you like? 

Thousands of teachers and students from all over 
the country will visit LURAY CAVERNS this year. 
Why not bring your class to see ““THE LARGEST CAVE 
IN VIRGINIA, THE Most BEAUTIFUL CAVE IN THE 
Wor.p.” The nearest Cave to Skyline Drive and 
Shenandoah National Park. Address 


EDUCATIONAL DEPARTMENT 


LURAY CAVERNS, 


LURAY, VIRGINIA 


BOX 
1036 








| 





ONLY ONE CALL 
But You Talk to Them All! 


Scattered all over the country, fam- 
ilies are brought together for precious 
minutes every week by the magic of a 
telephone conference circuit. 


Telephone conferences connect tele- 
phones in several cities simultaneously. 
Everyone hears everyone else, and can 
talk to each and all. 


No more enjoyable or appropriate 
way exists to celebrate a family anni- 
versary or occasion, or to link home 
folks with children away at school, or 
distant relatives or friends. 


The rates are so low they will sur- 
prise you. Get them from “Long Dis- 
tance”. 


The Chesapeake and Potomac 
Telephone Company of Virginia 
































Every piece of fiduciary work 
entrusted to First and Merchants 
is given the benefits of the special- 
ized experience, the collective 
judgment and the constant vigi- 
lance of those who have devoted 
many years to trust and estate 
management in all its phases. 


FIRST AND MERCHANTS 
National Bank of Richmond 


JOHN M. MILLER, Jr., President 
Capital and Surplus $5,700,000 


MEMBER FEDERAL VEPOSIT INSURANCE CORPORATION 




















Unexcelled facilities 


for producing 


QUALITY PRINTING 


efficiently 
and 
economically 





Catalogs and Publications 
our specialty 





ESTABLISHED 1880 


i a 


WILLIAMS PRINTING CO. 


11-13-15 N. Fourteenth St. 
Richmond, Virginia 
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‘American Universal Desk 206 





American Movable Chair-Desk 262 American Tubular Steel Desk 101 


6 gra, ill-fitting desks and seats are distinctly 
out of place in the present day school. They are a 
definite handicap to students and teachers. 


School furniture by the American Seating Company is 
built to highest standards of quality and beauty—and in 
addition is scientifically designed to provide comfort, cor- 
rect posture and sight conservation. There is correct 
American seating for classrooms, study halls, audi- 
toriums, cafeterias, faculty rooms, libraries, gymnasiums— 
every type of school furniture—all at a reasonable cost. 





Branch and distributor offices conveniently Le ulzg 
near you, warehouses at strategic points and /S 
eas a be 

a trained staff of installation men, make our eA 
service quickly available to every school. 


GRAND RAPIDS, MICHIGAN 





Eastern Virginia Western Virginia 
American Seating Company J. H. Pence 
Ninth and Broad P. O. Box 863 
Richmond, Virginia Roanoke, Virginia 









Vacation 


—without a care! 


With all the accidents and sickness that spoil 
vacation time for so many Teachers every summer, 
you can understand with what a feeling of relief the 
Teacher with T.C.U. Protection leaves for vacation. 
Why not play safe? Let the long arm of the T.C.U. 
follow you this year everywhere — on the road — 
in the wilderness — in camps, hotels or on trains — 
even abroad. 


T.C.U. Protects You Everywhere 


Careful as one may be, there can be no assurance 


of safety. The very best one can do is to exercise 
the greatest caution—and be prepared for the accident 
or distressing illness away from home. That's what 


the T.C.U. will do for you. This Or- 
ganization of Teachers for Teachers stands 
ready to give you financial aid when dis- 
abled by Sickness, Accident or Quaran- 
tine. 
















Send Today for Special 
Pre-Vacation Offer 


Right now you can buy at a bargain 
price a complete T.C.U. Policy that will 
give you protection during the rest of the 
school year, through the long summer vaca- 
tion and well into the Fall. Think of it! 
Protection wherever you go and what- 
ever you do for more than six long 
months—at an amazingly low cost. 
Write or send coupon without obliga- 
tion. No agent will call. 


TEACHERS CASUALTY UNDERWRITERS 
942 T.C.U. Bidg. Lincoln, Nebr. 








. Free Information Coupon | 
This Identification Tag | eur — 

for Your Traveling Bag. | ba ag AS 942 T.C.U. Bldg., | 
Has space for name and a er . ; | 
address, with transparent | I am a white teacher in 1 
cover. Only a_ limited , School. I am interested in know- 1 

number. | ing about your Protective Benefits. 
| Send me the whole story and book- | 

let of testimonials. | 
| My Name is ; : 
| My Address is 

SEND THE | NO AGENT WILL CALL. 

COUPON l | 
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Keep Your Teaching Up to Date— 





These authoritative Heath texts provide a background for 
successful teaching. They are full of helpful suggestions 
for both new and experienced teachers, as well as for 
teachers in training. 


DAKIN— 
Talks to Beginning Teachers of English 


WESLEY— 


Teaching the Social Studies 


WHEAT— 
The Psychology and Teaching of Arithmetic 


D. C. HEATH AND COMPANY 


180 Varick Street, New York City 














Travel anywhere..any day 
on the SOUTHERN for 


A fare for every purse! PER MILE 


2° One Way and Round Trip 
Coach Tickets 
Remember PER Mite ...for each mile traveled. 


2 ye Round Trip Tickets 
To Impress Upon The Youngsters, 4 ... for each mile traveled . . . return limit 15 days. 


° Good in SI nd Parlor Cars on payment of 
Daily, The Importance Of. a PER MILE pnd "Gene tr space occupied. 
ry Round Trip Tickets 
2 ... for each mile traveled . . . return limit 6 months. 
Good in Sleeping and Parlor Cars on payment of 
PER MILE proper charges for space occupied. 


Teachers 


Reading and Writing 
YES and Arithmetic Are BUT 


Important 


(1) Looking both ways before 
crossing the street. 


(2) Correct diet, including “a 
quart a day” of MILK (for 
absolute safety it should 
be Properly Pasteurized.) 


— One Way Tickets 


. .. Good in Sleeping and Parlor Cars on payment 
PER MILE of proper charges for space occupied. 


You see, we want your pupils to have Air-Conditioned Pullman and Dining Cars 


good health and long lives in which to 
enjoy the comfort, economy and con- 
venience of travel by Bus 


Virginia Stage Lines, Inc. 





Be Comfortable in the Safety of 
TRAIN TRAVEL 
Consult Your Local Ticket Agent, or Write 
F. H. Poston, Div. Pass. Agt., Richmond, Va. 


Southern Railway System 
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Eves and milk 


help build 
Good Teeth 


Chewing 


Catan 
exercises them 
and helps 
protect them 


UNIVERSITY RESEARCH—BASIS OF OUR 


Even with plenty of eggs and milk, 
which rate as tooth foods—the daily 
healthy enjoyment of Chewing Gum 
is a benefit to your teeth. It assures 
less deficiency in chewing exercise— 
pleasantly cleanses and effectively 
polishes — and naturally stimulates 
circulation in neglected gums. Four 

helps toward Good Teeth are (1) 

Nutrition (2) Your Dentist (3) y 
Clean Teeth (4) Tooth-Exercise. * 























Begin today to give your teeth 
these Chewing Gum benefits. 










NATIONAL ASSOCIATION 





STATEMENTS, 





OF CHEWING GUM MANUFACTURERS, 
STATEN ISLAND, NEW YORK. 


* * * * * * * * 


Breaking all records! 


_ THE UNIT-ACTIVITY 
READING PROGRAM 


is selling because— 

* —it embraces the philos- 
ophy that a child learns to read most effec- 
tively when the content, organization, and 

* method of the basic readers are so designed 
that the child always reads to learn while 
learning to read. 


. It is a program that is complete, offering 
THE Uwnit-ActTiviry READERS 
* THE TEACHERS’ GUIDES 
THE OPTIONAL AIDS 
* THE SUPPLEMENTARY PAMPHLETS 
SILVER BURDETT COMPANY 
* 45 East Seventeenth Street, New York, New York 


Representative G. G. ANDERTON, SALUDA, VA. 


* * * * + * * * 



















CLARK-OTIS-HATTON-SCHORLING 


MODERN-SCHOOL 
ARITHMETIC 


NEW EDITION 


Presentations are in terms of child interest 
and experience. There is abundant, concrete 
practice in terms which children understand. 
A reading expert, with the co-operation of 
elementary teachers and supervisors, has 
carefully edited the text from the standpoint 
of both vocabulary and sentence structure. 
Ease of reading is an outstanding charac- 
teristic of the series. 


WORLD BOOK COMPANY 


Yonkers-on-Hudson, New York 


Represented by Mr. J. Milton Shue 
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NICHOLS : BAGLEY : BEARD + 


AMERICA YESTERDAY 


From discovery to Reconstruction 


ror = AMERICA 


JUNIOR 


sabes TODAY 


From Reconstruction to the present 


The pageant of American life, in story and 
picture, is revealed in these fine histories 


which set new standards. 


For High Schools 
— Watkins and Bedell— 








McGUIRE: SOCIAL 


GENERAL 
SCIENCE BACKGROUND HISTORIES 


FOR TODAY - Glimpses into the Long Ago 
- A Brave Young Land 


A Full-Grown Nation 


-—Revised-— 


The incredible world of to- 


day is the laboratory for an The story, in narrative and dramatic pictures, 
introductory science course of man’s everyday life through the ages. Cor- 
in this new book. relate ideally with the new Nichols, Bagley, and 


Beard histories. 
° 


—Lennes— THE = 
PRACTICAL GATES READING PROGRA 
MATHEMATICS embodied in the Readers, Preparatory Books, 


and Manuals of 








An outstanding general 


course that anticipates the THE WORK-PLAY BOOKS 
needs of the pupil in ordi- 
nary everyday life; every Gates : Huber : Ayer 

problem practical. Today’s leading method of teaching reading. 


THE MACMILLAN COMPANY xvvodny’ 
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